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My First Visit to New England. By 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. First Part. 
With 5 Illustrations. 


The Exiles. A Story. By RICHARD Harp- 
ING Davis. With 8 Illustrations by 
T. DE THULSTRUP. 


The Chastisement of the Qualla Battoo- 
ans. By EpGaR STANTON MACclLay. 
With 7 Illustrations by T. DE THUL- 
STRUP. 


The [liracle of Tisha Hofnagle. A Sto- 
ry. By R. C. V. Myers. With 4 Illus- 
trations by W. T. SMEDLEY. 


The Advent of Spring. By Mark W. 
HARRINGTON. With 6 Maps. 

A Kentucky Cardinal. A Story. By 
JAMES LANE ALLEN Part I. With 4 
Illustrations by ALBERT E. STERNER. 

Pecuniary Independence. By Junius 
HENRI BROWNE. 

At Cheniere Caminada. 
GRACE KING. 

A Note of a Philogynist. 
MARRION WILCOX. 

A Little Journey in Java. By FREDERIC 
M. Burr. With 6 Illustrations. 

A Kinsman of Red Cloud. <A Story. By 
OWEN WISTER. With 4 Illustrations by 
FREDERIC REMINGTON. 

Charleston, South Carolina (1861). By 
ANNA C. BRACKETT. 

The End of an Animosity. A Story. By 
L. CLARKSON. 


The Relations of Life to Style in Archi- 
tecture. By THomas HASTINGs. 


Trilby. A Novel. By GEORGE DU Mav- 
RIER. Part V. With 15 Illustrations 
by the Author. 


Poems by THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH (with 
Illustration) and CHAR™OTTE FISKE 
BATES. 


Editor’s Study. 
WARNER. 


A Story. By 


A Story. By 


By CHARLES DUDLEY 


Editor’s Drawer, with illustrated story | 
by RuTH McENERY STUART and other | 


humorous Sketches and Illustrations. 
Literary Notes. 


SUBSCRIPTION, $4.00 A YEAR. 


Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive Sub- | 


scriptions, Subscriptions sent direct to the publish- 
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Pembroke. 


By Mary E. WILKINS, Author 
Humble Ro 


A Novel. 
of ‘‘Jane Field,” “A 
mance, 
Illustrated. 
$1.50. (Ready April th.) 


Orations of George William Curtis. 
Orations and Addresses of GEORGE WIL 


the Duty of American Citizens. Vol 
II. Addresses and Reports on the Re 
form of the Civil Service of the United 
States. Vol. III., Historical and Me 
morial Addresses. With Photogravure 
Portrait. S8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Tops, #5, 50 per volume. 
NOS 
ce. 
Our English Cousins. 

By RICHARD HARDING Davis, Author of 
‘*Van Bibber and Others,’ ete. Illus 
$1 25. 

Horace Chase. 

A Novel. By CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOL 
son, Author of ‘ Anne,” 
Lights,’ etc. i6mo, Cloth, Ornamen 
tal, $1 25. 


This Picture and That. 


A Comedy. 
Illustrated. 
50 cents. 
Series.’’— Ready April 2>th.) 


For Honor and Life. 
A Novel. By WILLIAM WESTALL, Author 
of ‘‘ A Phantom City,’ ete. Post Svo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


The Expert Waitress. 


A Manual for Pantry, Kitchen, and Din 
ing-Room. By ANNE FRANCES SPRING 
STEED. l6mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


The Science of the Earth. 
Some Salient Pointsin the Science of the 
Earth. By Sir J. Wittiam Dawson, 





By LAURENCE HUTTON. | 


C.M.G., LL.D., Author of * The Origin 
of the World,’ etc. Illustrated. 12mo., 
Cloth, $2 00. 


In Direst Peril. 
;} A Novel. By Davip CHRISTIE MUR 
RAY, Author of *‘ Time's Revenges,”’ 
‘‘ The Weaker Vessel,.”’ etc. Post Svo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25 


ers should be accompanied by Post-office Money | 


Order or Draft, When no time is specified, Sub 
scriptions will begin with the current number. Post 
age free to all subscribers in the United States. 
Canada, and Merico. 


i 
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Harper & Brothers’ New 
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FATE ww wooge 69 CENTS 
books. 


The Exiles, and Other Stories. 


| By RicHarp Harpina@ Davis, Author of 


” « A New England Nun,” ete. | 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, | 
| A Story of 
LIAM CURTIS. Edited by CHARLES ELIOT | 


Norton. Vol. I. Onthe Principles and | 
Characterof American Institutions and | 


‘The Rulers of the Mediterranean,” | 


trated. Post Svo, Cloth, Ornamental, | 


‘+ Jupiter 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS. | 
32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, | 
(*‘ Harper’s Black and White | 


| A Novel 


| By BRANDER MATTHEWS 


| By Mak St. JoHN BRAMHALL 


‘*Van Bibber and Others,” ete. Hlus- 
trated. Post Svo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.50. (Ready April 27th.) 


Cadet Days. 

West Point. By Captain 
CHARLES King, Author of "A War 
Time Wooing,” ‘* Between the Lines, 

etc. Illustrated. Post Svwo, Cloth, Or 
namental, $1 25. (Ready April 27th 


With Edged Tools. 

By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN 
Author of ‘‘ From One Generation to 
Another,’ ete. Post Svwo, Cloth, Or 
namental, $1 25. (Ready April 27th.) 


The Jewish Question. 


| The Jewish Question and the Mission of 


the Jews. Post Svo, Cloth, $1 75 


Life's Little Ironies. 

A Set of Tales; With some Colloquial 
Sketches entitled A Few Crusted Cha 
racters. By THomas HARDY, author of 
* Tess of the D'Urbervilles,’ etc. Post 


Svo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25 


Studies of the Stage. 

With Portrait 
l6mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. (In 
the Series ‘* Harper's American Essay 
ists."’) 


Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes. 
Stories. By A. Conan Doy ie, Author of 
“The Refugees,’ ‘*‘Micah Clarke,”’ 
etc. Illustrated. Post Svo, Cloth, Or 
namental, $150. (Uniform in style 
and price with ‘“‘The Adventures of 
Sherlock Holmes.’’) 


The Wee Ones of Japan. 


Illustra 
tions by C. D. WELDON. 16mo, Cloth, 


Ornamental, $1 00. 


A Child’s History of Spain. 
By JoHn Bonner, Author of ‘‘ A Child’s 
History of France,’’ etc. Illustrated. 
Post Svo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 00 


Parisian Points of View. 
Stories by Lupovic HaLEvy. The Trans 
lation by EpitH V. B. MATTHEWS. An 
Introduction by BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
With Portrait. I6mo, Cloth, Orna 
mental, $1 00. In the ‘‘Odd Number 
Series.’’ 


by all booksellers, or will he sent by Harper & Brotuers, postage pre 


| paid, t© any part of the United States. Canada, or Mexico, an receipt of price. Harper's CaTaLoave 


| wild be sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents 
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CALIForRN14, Los Angeles, West 23d Stree 
ARLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Mrs. GEo. A. CASWELL, Principal. 





ConNECcTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 
CHOOL FOR A hand LADIES. 
WEST END INSTITUTE. Mrs. Cady and Miss yCady, 

Principals. Prescribed and Elective Courses of Study, 
or College Preparatory Course. Circulars. Early ap- 
plication necessary. 





CONNECTICUT, Waterbury 
T. MARGARE raid S DIOCESAN 
School. eee ree opens Sept. 20. 1893. 
The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A., Rector. Miss Mary R. 
Hillard, Principal . 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 Ww Franklins St. 
DGEWORTH BOARDING AND DAY 
mgr for Girls. 
Mrs H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
8ist year begins September 21, 1893. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 


YAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year). 
For Soe and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology is aspecialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building on Copley Square is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute. 
Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Special students received. 





MaAssaCHUSETTS, Boston, 252 re a St. 
TSS CLAGETT’S HOME AND DAY 
School for Girls reopens October 3. College Pre- 
bach. Re Regular, and Elective Courses. Specialists in 
each ‘enth ‘year. 


MassacuuserTs, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 


nastics.—Fifth year ae September 26, 1893. 
Y Morris ~~ 
rec 








tor. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Bos: 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean. 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, C 


THE C4 MBRIDGE "SCHOOL for Young 


Ladies. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 





ASSACHUSETTS, Con: 
CORD HOME “SCHOOL. —25 BOYS 
repared for college, scientific school, or business. 
All the advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical hin an beeps pooh = and ac- 
cording to latest models. 7 ‘acres of gro 
JAMES 8. GARLAND, Prinetpal. 
“MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbu 
WDER POINT " SCHOOL—PRE- 
pares for Mass. a. of Tech., Harvard, or Busi- 
Individual teachi ng Laboratories. Elementary 
saaees for young boys. ome and outdoor life. 
ir thy Sea cn a re F B. _KNarp, Ss, Be 
MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfie 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
“AN IDEAL SCHOOL”—So eas a Boston parent. 
Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
JaMEs C. Parsons, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Plymou 
R. b RNAPES HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys—12 boys; 27th year. 
H.W. ROYAL (Harv.), Head Master. 
Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 


” ‘MASSACHUSETTS, Quin ney. 


DAMS ACADEMY.—PREPARES 
Boys for the loading Colleges. Second term begins 


January 8, 1894, 
ees anaes) _W. R. TYLER, Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 
R. AND MRS. /OHN McDUFFIE’S 
{ School for Girls. Formerly Miss Howard’ 8. 


MassacHusETTs, Worcester, 66 West St. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 


School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Scienti- 
fic School. _ Send for Catalogue. 





MICHIGAN, Houghto’ 
ICHIGAN ‘MINING SCHOOL.—A 
State School of Engineering and allied subjects. 
Has Summer Courses in Surveying, Shop Practice, As- 
saying, Ore-Dressing, + Field Geology. Instruction 
may mm ad gga ae equipment. Tuition free. 
For Catalogue, writ 
M. E. Tinewours, A.M., Ph.D., Director. 
New HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth. 
UNE, 1894, MISS MORGAN WILL 
re from’ her posmne and Day School for Girls. 
Miss ‘Georsionna S. Woodbury, a graduate of Smith Col- 
lege, will open the school in September. College pre- 
ratory and Academic courses. Address for circular, 
ies Woossuar, 13 Washington ¢ St., Gloucester. sess. 
NEW York, Kingston-on- Hudson 
OLDEN HILL PREPARATORY 
T School for Boys. JOHN M. CRoss, A.M.,I Principal. 


NEw YORK Ciry, 9 University Place. 
EACHERS’ COLLEGE, AFFILIAT- 
ED with Columbia Coll re, offers to both men 
and women universit pares ogy, leading to 
the degrees of A.B., A. Wan 





ALTER i HERVEY, President. 





Educational. 


New YorK Ciry, 30, 32, and 34 East 57th Street. 
TSS PEEBLESAND MISS THOMP- 


SON’S Boarding and Day School for Girls reopens 
Thursday, October 4, 1894. 





New York, Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts. 
HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. 


New York Crry, 183 Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 


HE MISSES MERINGTON— 
French and English School. Resident pupils. 











NEw York, Utica. 
RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


—The next school year begins Shquedeg, Sept. 21, 
1893. Applications should be made early. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr, 10 miles from Phila. 

RYN MAWR COLLEGE. A COL- 

lege for Women. The Program stating the gradu- 

ate and undergraduate courses of study for the acade- 
mic year, will be sent on application. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 202, 204, 335 West 
Chelten Ave. 
15 MARY E. STEVENS BOARD- 
ing and Day School.—26th year. “ Approved” 
by ze awr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance exa- 
minations are held in the school by an amet from 
the College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
English. French, and German Boarding-School 
for young ladies reopens October 2. Students prepared 
for College. Ample grounds for outdoor exercise. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
ISS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 


Day Gost for Young Ladies. Estab. ia 1848. 
Opens Sept. 2 





RHODE ISLAND, Providence, 26 Cabot Street. 
ISS MARY C. WHEELER'S PRE- 
paratory,Collegiate, and Art School reopens Octo- 
ber 2, 1894. ertificate admits to Brown niversity, 
Smith and Wellesley Colleges. College Professors n 
pone gay Department. Art School prepares for Paris 
studios. Limited number of boarding pupils. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Franklin Square. 
iV4 W ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC. 
The Leading Conservatory of America. 
Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. CARL FAELTEN, ‘Direct« 4 
Send for sreapore 4 givi wing f full information. 
HALE, General Manager. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


Eighteenth year now open. 





Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
painting, modelling, and decorative design, and also in 
artistic anatomy and perspective. Principal tnstruc- 
tors: F. W. Benson, E. C. Tarbell, and Philip Hale 
(Drawing and Painting), C. Howard Walker and Mrs. 
William Stone (Decorative Design), B. L. Pratt (Model- 
ling), G. H. Monks, M.D. (Anatomy), and A. K. Cross 
(Perspective). Pupilsare allowed the free use of the 
galleries of the Museum. For circulars giving detailed 
information, address Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, 
Manager. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 


JULY 6—AUGUST 16. 


Pray are offered for Teachers and Advanced Stu- 

dents in Greek, Sanskrit, Latin, German, French, Span- 
ish, English Philoso; hy, Experimental Psychology, 

Pedagogy, Political economy, Mathematics, Physics, 
Chane, Botan, my Gee eaten. rawing and Art, Mechan- 
ical Drawing an igning, Architectural Drawing, 
Experimental ae ng, hysical Training. 


Courses are also offered in the School of Law. 


For circulars appl THE REGISTRAR, 
Son ORNELL UNIVERSITY, Ithaca, N. Y. 


RIVERVIEW ,, ACADEMY, 
58TH YEAR. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 


Government Academies and Business. Military organi- 
zation. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


T. AGNES’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

Albany, N. Y.—Under the direction of Bishop Doane 
Choice of four courses of study for graduation. An ad 
vanced classical course ma: aken, or any special 
studies. For catalogue, address Miss E. W. W. Boyp, Prin. 


MISS BALDWIN’S 














DAY, BOARDING, and COLLEGE ge ed 
RLS Address 


SCHOOL FOR GI reopens Sept. 26, 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, BRYN Mawit: PA. 
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Teachers, etc. Teachers, etc. 
LADY HAVING HEROWN SCHOOL 4 HARVARD GRADUATE AND 
re I 


in New Vork has rented a country house in a de- *h.D., experienced tutor, having a practical 
sirable and bealthful location, where she wilt receive a | knowledge of French and German from several years’ 
limited number of pupils, who will be under the chape residence in Europe, would like to take one or two 
ronage of herself and her teacbers. A judiciousamount | boys abroad, giving instruction in college preparatory 
of daily instruction will be combined with a happy | work. Address X., 858 Main St., Cambridge. 
outdoor life. Pup'ls who wish to prepare for school or 
college work can receive special courses. For particu- 
lars and references, address 


Miss GAYLER, HE PRINCIPAL OF A PRIVATE 
174 West 86th Street, New York. 


school, experienced in preparatory work, and a 
——— - English and Classics, desires = engage 
a ¢ ~ = > | ment for de >» r . se Ss 
- l ROPE. A LADY. TEACHIN GIN pon a nt work in a first class school. R.T.S 

one of the n ools, is to take a year’s 
leave of absence for travel and study in Europe and V EXPERIENCE > 9reare 
wishes to take charge of a young girl during the year. 4: EXPERIENCED LADY TEACH- 
There are four ladies in the party. References, Rev. | « er of German and French—pure accent—speaking 
Edward Everett Hale, D.D., and Mr. Ellis Peterson, | English fluently, wishes a position in school or college 
Board of Supervisors of —s gee my gl a Address F. D., Nation. 

Address at once, . B.C., care of the Nation. — 


— ARVARDGRADUATE WISHES TO 

"ry rare r —_ y 4 : p A 

UROPE.—A YOUNG MAN (AGE 24), ’ tutor during summer months. Young puptl, 12 

_« of high social standing, educated at Harvard, ex- 16, preferred. Address X. the Nation. 

rienced in European travel, speaking German and 
French. wishes to take charge of a boy going abroad, or 
to go as companion to an invalid, for summer or longer. 
Highest references. Address 8. P.C., P. O. Box 1124, 
Boston. 








School Agencies. 


age UpST TAR ee MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
N EXPERIENCED PROFESSOR i ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tutors 
of large Western school, a Parisian, who has | Governesses, etc , to Colleges, Schools, and Families. 

always moved in best society, wishes to spend July Apply to 

and & tin the East, either in a summer school or 

with refined family in which his teaching or lecturing 

can be utilized. References by students of Harvard | ————————~——— 

and Smith Colleges. Address Nation, XX. 





Mrs. M. J. YouNG- FULTON, 
23 Unton Square, New York. 





‘a 4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 70 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.; 
A ADEMOISELLE M., TEACHER AT ise em Ave, Catcago; = Church Street, perentes 
; Aug. Fem. Seminary, Staunton, Va., desires to L ; hird Street, Port and, Or.; 12044 South Spring 
spend Jann July, August, travelling or teaching. Ex- | Street, Los Angeles. Agency _—— free. wine Co 
ceptional training in French, German, and Piano offer -VERETT ©. FISK & CU 
ed. Experienced traveller (Russia, Poland). Would 
take small party to Europe. 





HE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS 
AGENCY.—Teachers seeking positions and those 
GERMAN GENTLEMAN OF GOOD ares achange at an increased salary should address 
“ é i sees C. B. RuaG.es & Co, (Palace Hotel Building), Room Cc, 
social standing and thorough cu!ture would like | 237 Vine Street Cinclonatl, ©. aia ieicinoaatetl 
to teach and take care of children. Can give instruc - 
tions in languages, mathematics, drawing, swimming, HE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
7 ary) LAL . od CRS’ AGENCY) 

and fencing. S W., Sane Or ee . = filled over 1,300 positions,more than half with 
id = ~~ | inthe last two years. High-class vacancies how for Sep 

TEACHER OF HIGH STANDING | tember. New handbook sent free. C.J. Al BERT, Ma 

in modern-language work in the East—good ex- | nager, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IL. 

ecutive—present salary $2,000, would change for the a Apnea : 2 Koger 
same or more, in school or college. Che very highest 4 MERICANAND FOREIGN Prefessers, 
references. E.S., care Nation. 4 tutors, governesses. teachers, etc.. supplied to 


ee ere a colleges, schools, and families. MirmiamM CoYRIERE, 
A SUMMER SCHOOL FOR LITTLE 150 5th Ave-, cor. 20th St, N. Y 
Girls will be opened at Cape May, N. J., the term \ 














beginning June 15. Early application should be made. TATIONAL BUREAU UF EDUCA 
For further Dk we mew and circulars, address The Misses 


TION, Miss CrRostHwait, Prop., cor. Church and 
ARNOLD, 2030 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


a 
High Sts., Nashville, Tennessee. The Leading School 


7 Sead boliscaaienie = and Teachers’ Agency of the South and Southwest. 
- > > rer ; 
A TEACHER, EXPERIENCED ZN DVICE about Schools, and Ctrculars fr: 
reparatory and college work in various subjects, 4 ae Bes metal 4 fe 
a Ph D. in Mathematics, wishes to make a suitable en- | ¢ 0 f0 Parents. test Senate on agg J Leellyag a s. 
‘ a y, : 8, aa 4 4 ¢ xe X& s 
gagement for the fall. Address C. M. E., care Nation. 8008, UNION SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N. ¥ 
N EXPERIENCED GRADUATE OF “CHERMERHORN'S TEACHERS 
the University of Virginia desires a positionin | ,.) Agency. Oldest and best known in the U. S. 
some good high school or college. For references and Established 1855. 3 East lath St.. N.Y 
testimonials, address Cc. N.D., care Nation. - a - os = 
ie ane ; —— | THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGEN- 
A GERMAN SC HOLAR, AN AMERT- cies, 110 Tremont St., Boston. and 211 Wabash 


can and an experienced teacher, seeks an engage- | Ave.. Chicago Agency Manual free to apy address 
ment. Address F. W., care of Nation. woes se " TENET ET 5c or 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH. 


a ers’ Bureau. Miss Grace Powers Tuomas, M’g'r 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

















DIRONDACKS—INSTRUCTION 
tad at Lake 7 ¥ College Professor, after 
~ A., LE . 


June 10. -achers’ College, N. Y 





x 2 : ee eee oe ae ee ce} dn 4 o, CY is valuable in proportion to its 
fh OR SALE.—THE PREMISES AND | « “ES O/CY intluence. If it merely hears of 
Furniture of a well-established Girls’ School in Phi- | vacancies and tells Th gis something. but if 
ladelphia. Address E. L., the Nation. | you about them fae it is asked to recom 
main oS ELK Ri aay oe OER ~~~ | mend a teacher and recom R ‘eee nest 
'HARLES W. STON E, Tutor for Har- | mends you, that is more. Ours VECOMMCHAS 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. | C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. 


HE BAKER & TAYLOR ©. 5 and 7 East 16.h St 


New York, can completely fill, at the lowest rates, all orders for 





School and Miscellaneous Books, wherever published, and promptly 
forward same in a single shipment. Supplying Schools w.th Books a 
specialty. Catalogues of and estimates oa School and Library Books on 
application, 





CORTINA TEXT BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
Selections from the Poetry and Prose of Thomas 


Intended for Self-Study or for use in Schools. Gray. 
THE CORTINA METHOD. Awarded the first prize at the Athenwum Press Series.) “Edited, with Introduction 
Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. and Notes, by Ws. Lrox PHEeLrs, A.M... Imafrector in 
SPANISH IN TWeNTY Lessons. Introduction from H. H. English Literature at Yale Cotiege. T2me0. Cloth. 179 
Don Carlos de Borbon Lith ed. Cloth, $1.50. pages. Price for Introduction, #0 cents 
INGLES EN VEINTE LECCIONES. Prologue by Don Emilio This volume contains all of the poems of Gray that 
Castelar. 4thed. Cloth, $2.00. | are of any real interest and value, and the Prose sele 
FRANCES EN VEINTE LECCIONES. (In press ) tions include the Journal in the Lakes entire, and ex 


AmpPaRO. Reading book for universities, colleges, ete. | tracts from his Letters of au‘obtograpbical and literary 
Edition in Spavish and English, 75 cts.; Spanish only, interest. : 


annotated in English, éd , 50 cts, GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 


ELINDIANO. 4th ed., Spanish and English, 50 cts.; 5th | Boston, New York, Chicage, London 
ed., Spanish, annotated in English, 40 cts. 
DEPUES DE La LLUVIA. 3d ed., annotated in Ene., 35 cts. | ADORESS ON IMPROVING THE 


VERBOs ESPANOLES. 4th ed. Ali the Span. verbs, 40 cts. 
MODELOS PaRa CaRTAS. 13thed. 40 cts. 

“CORTINA LIBRARY.” Send for Catalogue of the 
— stock of choice Spanish books in the U.S. 


beral discount to Dealers. Professors and Colleges. | MAILED FoR TEmw CENTS 
Cortina School of Languages, 111 W. 34th St.,N.Y. | MVEMORY L/BRARY 242 BROADWAY NEW YORK 





Heath's Modern Language Serie 


4 


fi 


RECENT ISSUES 


GRANDGENT’S SHORT FRENCH GRAM-CIAR 
15S pages. 6v cepts By C H Granpernt, Di 
rector of Modern Language Instruction in the Bos 
ton Schools LESSONS aND EXERCISES, * First 
Year's Course for Schools, No. 1." % pages 15 
= * First Year's Course for Colleges, No. ! 
n I re sa. 


LIVRE DE LECTURE ET DE CONVERSATION. 
} pages 8) cents By CC Fowrarne, Director 
of French Instruction in the High Schools of 
Washington. DC. Combines Reading, Conver 
sation, and Grammar 


HISTOIRE DE LA LITTERATURE FRANCAISE. 
SHS pages c1.i2 By D cpnine Devat, Professor 
of French at Smith s College 


SCHILLER'’S WILHNELN TELL. ™& pares & 
cents. With introduction and notes by KR W 
Deraine, Professor of Germanic languages in West 
ern Reserve University 


SCHILLER’S MARIA STUART. 2 paces & 
cents. With intmraxtuction and notes by Dr. Lewrs 
A. Retoaps, Instructor in German, Cornell Ut 
versity 


GOETHE'S DICHTUNG UND WAHRHEIT. LL. IV 
SAY pages. Stik With introduction and Notes 
by C. H. Bucuneim, Professor of Germanic lan 
guages, King’s College, London 


SCHEFFEL’'S EKKENARD. Si paces cents 
Abridged and edited with notes by Canta Wenxcaus 
Back, Professor of German, Wellesley College 


FREYTAG'S RITTMEISTER VON ALT-ROSEN. 
23 pages. TV cents. With intraduction and notes 
by J.T Hatrierp, Professor of Germanic Lan 
guages, Northwestern University 


LESSING'S NATHAN DER WEISE. in press 
With introduction and notes by S\ivesres Prowse 


“f nic Languages University f 





Send for the new Annual Modern Language Cata 
logue to be issued April 23 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LONDON 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


, oe 
eter Burrowes Piano 
Primer. 


The most perfect Piano Primer published 
Equally adapted for private tuition or teach- 
ing in classes. Cloth, s0 cents. Boards, 40 
cents 


Kinkel’s Copy Book. 
A method of instruction by copy practice 


Esnecially designed to assist the memory 
Price, 78 cents 


Lobes Catechism of 
Muste. 


A clear, concise, and correet explanation of the 
theory of music. Boards, 50 cents. Paper, 
40 cents 





Any db ok ma led postpaid on receipt of 5 rice. 


Oliver Ditson Company 
453 to 463 Washington St., Boston, 
C.H-Ditson& Co .N.Y. JE. Ditsi né Co., Phila 


TO EDUCATOKS : 


We will send a sample copy 
of THE ARENA to anv teacher or educator on receipt 
of ten cents. THE ARENA contains one hundred and 
forty four pages monthly, and devotes far more space 
te ethical, educational, octal. and economic problems 
than any other review published in the English speak 
ing world. Address 


ARENA PUBLISHING CO, 
Boston, Mass. 


KIN DERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


iv, Pe 





at Schermerhorn’s, 3 East 14th St 
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BIOLOGY 


RECENT TEXT-BOOKS. 


INTRODUCTION TO ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL BIOLOGY. A Laboratory Guide for High-School and College Students. By CHARLES 


WriGat DonGE, M.S., Professor of Biology, Rochester University. 
“Tam very much pleased with the general plan, and think it the most helpful 
if - Ishall certainly take occasion to 
Conn, Professor of Biology, Wesleyan University, Mid- 


laboratory guide in B 
try itin my classes.”—H. 
dletown, Conn, 


aig that has yet appeared 


liar educationa 


pp. xiii., 422. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.80. 
“IT think the — of this work is admirable. Itis designed to bring out the pecu- 
value of biological training, namely, the cultivation of direct ob- 

servation, and Professor Dodge has succeeded 
work that is thoroughly accurate and will be of great value.”—HENRY F. OsBorn, 


Introduction price, $1.50. 


in adhering to this plan, producing a 


B.Se., Da Costa Professor of Biology, Columbia College, N. Y. City. 


LOGIC 


THE ELEMENTS OF DEDUCTIVE LOGIC. By Noau K. Davis, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Virginia, and Author 


of ‘‘The Theory of Thought.” pp. x., 208. 
“Thave examined the Logic, and shall adopt it.”—Prof. L. A. Fox, Roanoke Col- | 


lege, Virginia. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF RHETORIC. 
price, 80 cents. 


‘ost 8vo, cloth, 90 cents. 
| tin 
Tenn. 


RHETORIC 


By ADAMS SHERMAN HIu of Harvard University. 


pp. ix., 337. 


Introduction price, 75 cents. 


“It would not be difficult to point out in this small work at least half a dozen dis- 
ct gains to the science.”—Prof. CoLLins DgNnNy, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 


12mo, cloth, $1.00. Introduction 


“It is the most interesting and the most helpful book on English composition that [Jhave ever seen, and I purpose to use it in all my classes next year as a text-book of 
reference,”—ARTHUR J. RoBERTs, Instructor in Rhetoric, Colby University. 


A HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
duction price, $1.25. 


mirably thie purpose for which it was des 


“Mr. Bury’s narrative shows abundance of learning, it is pleasantly written, and 
adi designed. Th 


will fulfil 


literature are exceedingly well done. There are six maps and plans, and 75 illnstra- 
tions. Mr. Bury’s Roman Empire is a worthy addition to the Students’ Series, and 
no higher praise than this need be given.”— Boston Beacon. 

“ Schoolmasters owe Prof. Bury a debtof gratitude. The personal history of the 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS. By BorpeEn P. Bowne, Author of ‘‘ Metaphysics,” ‘‘ Introduction to Psychological Theory,” etc. 


(Students? Series.) 
J. B. Bury, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin. 


ROMAN HISTORY. 


The three chapters on | rule have largely shaped 


ETHICS 


309. 8vo, cloth, $1.75. Introduction price, $1.46. 
“T have been using the book this year, and in my judgment is the best book in the field.”—B. P. RAYMOND, President Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 


SCHOOL CLASSICS 


From its Foundation to the Death of Marcus Aurelius (27 B.c-180 4.D.) By 
With Illustration and Maps. pp. vii., 638. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Intro- 


first great Ceesars is as fascinating as a novel; the events which happened under their 
the history of the world, while the literature of the period 
remains a living force in every civilized region of the world. Yet, curiously enough, 
‘there exists no English hand 
in universities and schools.’ 

present work.’’—The Bookman, London, 


»k dealing with this part of mney f suitable for use 
Prof. Bury has admirably supplied this defect by the 


pp. Xv. 


These works are of a high standard of literary excellence, bound in cloth in uniform style, printed in clear type on good paper, and specially, 
adapted to the purposes of supplementary reading. Price, 30 cents each. Introduction price, 25 cents. 





A sample copy of any one of the books mentioned in the foregoing list will be sent, postpaid, to any teacher who may wish to examine tt, on receipt 


of the Introduetion price as quoted. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York. © 








ERHEARD 


BCA DY 


Robert Bridges. 


(Droch.) 
Dialogues about 
HOWELLS, CRAWFORD, 
JAMES, KIPLING, 
ALDRICH, MEREDITH, 
STOCKTON, STEVENSON, 
DAVIS, BARRIE. 


With 65 illustrations by O. Herford, 
F. G. Attwood, and A. E. Sterner. 


Uncut edges, gilt top, 12mo, $1.25. 


‘Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





f AKLUYT SOCIETY (President C. R. 
MARKHAM. Esq., C.B., F.R.S.).—The following 
work in two volumes is now ready for issue to mem- 
bers: VOYAGES OF FOXE AND JAMES in search of a 
NORTHWEST PASSAGE, 1631-32, with Narratives of 
Earlier Voyages. Edited by MiLLER-CHRISTY, Esq., F.L.S. 
The annual subscription is one guinea, which entitles 
to all the publications of the Society. Particulars of 
works already issued, and of others in preparation, may 
be obtained on application to the Society’s Agent, Mr. 
Cc. J, Clark, at 4 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W. C. 
WILLIAM Foster, Hon. Secretary. 





The Organization of Chari- 
ties. 


Edited, with an introductory paper, by Presi- 
dent D. C. GILMAN. 432 pages, 
octavo, cloth, $1.50. 





Hospitals, Dispensaries, 
and Nursing. 


Edited by Dr. Jonn 8. BILLINGS and Dr. HEN- 
RY M. Hurp. 734 pages, octavo, with 
60 illustrations, cloth, $5.00. 





These volumes, the first two of the series 
containing the papers presented at the INTER- 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF CHARITIES, CORREC- 
TION, AND PHILANTHROPY AT CHICAGO, are 
now ready and will be sent, postage paid, at 
‘above-named prices. The subscription to the 
series of five volumes is $7.50. A prospectus 
will be sent on application. 


Orders should be addressed to 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS, 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 


BRENTANO’S 
NEW POCKET DICTIONARIES. 


Compiled by J E. Wessely. 

Printed at the press of Bernard Tauchnitz in Leipzig. 
Germany, from the plates of the famous Tauchnitz Se- 
ries, and bound specially for Brentano’s in cloth. 

English-German and German-English. 

English-French and French-English. 

English-Italian and Italian-English. 

English-Spanish and Spanish-English. 

English-Latin and Latin-English. 

French-German and German-French. 

Italian-German and German-Italian. 

Russian-German and German-Russian. 

Each 1 vol., 16mo, pocket size, tastefully bound in red 
cloth, — 

. Special Rates to Schools and Colleges. 

ayh sale aaa re booksellers —- _ Agnes ee. or 

sent to any ress postage pa y the publishers. 
BRENTANO” 


NO’S, 
31 Union Square, New York. 








TWO NEW MONOGRAPHS. 





The First Stages of the Tariff Policy of the 
United States. 
By WILLIAM HI, A.M. 162 pages. 
Price $1.00. 
A careful scientific treatment of this interesting topic, 


showing especially that protection wasa part of the pur- 
pose of the framers of the Constitution. 


Paper. 





Progressive Taxation in Theory and Practice, 

By Prof. Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN, Ph.D. of 
Columbia College. 222 pages. Price, pa- 
per, $1.00. A cloth edition of this work has 
also been published. Price $1.50. 


The only scientific werk on the subject in English and 
the latest and most complete in any language. 





Full list of the fifty numbers of the publications sent 
on application. Address inquiries and orders to 


SECRETARY AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION, 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


TUC ONT Vy FRENCH. GERMAN, 
I HE ONLY SPANISH, ITALIAN 





Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten Weeks, 
without leaving your homes, by the Meisterschaft 
System. 550th Thousand. Pupils taught as if 


actually in the Y Y resence of the 
teacher. Terms \ | or member- 
ship, $5.00 for | i each om. 

an 


All questions answered 
exercises corrected free of charge. Specimen copy 
of Part One, any language, sent free on receipt of 
2 cent postage stamp. 


Meisterschaft Publishing Co. 


50. aw, MEISTERSCHAFT 
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Two New “ae by 


Cunningham Geikie, DD. 


New Testament, Hours with the Bible. 


THE GOSPELS: A companion tothe “ Life 
of Our Lord,” with maps and illustrations. 
By CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. This 
is the first volume of the New Testament se- 
ries of ‘‘Hours with the Bible,” the well- 
known commentary by Dr. Geikie. 
Published in style and size corresponding 
with the new edition of the Old Testament 


series. 12mo, at $1.50. 


Landmarks of Old Testament History. 


By Rev. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 
Studies in Bible history from time of Samuel 
to time of Malachi. 12mo, cloth; price, $1.50. 
A succession of brief, vivid pictures of Old 
Testament life. 


BY THE 


Hours with the Bible: 


Or, The Scriptures in the Light of Modern 
Knowledge. Old Testament Series. Entirely 
new edition, revised and largely rewritten. 
Printed from new plates, on special paper. 
Beautifully bound in maroon cloth, gilt let- 
tering. 6 vols., in box. Price, $7.50. 


SAME AUTHOR. 


““A work beyond criticism. It gives the concen- 
trated results of many lines of investigation, and is 
in itself a whole library.’"—The Churchman. 


The Holy Land and the Bible. 


A Book of Scripture Illustrations Gathered 

in Palestine. A new edition, thoroughly 

illustrated. 2 vols. $5.00. 

* Itis full of intense interest from beginning to end, 
and is crowded full of information of the highest 
importance for the understanding and intelligent 


reading of the Holy Scriptures of both the Old and 
the New Testaments."'—.otice from Advance Sheets. 





ALSO, JUST READY. 


TERCENTENARY EDITION OF 


Walton's Angler. 


Over fifty Siatestion, many being copies 

of pictures painted by John Linnell, Senior, 

three of which are now published for the first 

time and are etched,together with a portrait 

of John Linnell. By Percy THOMAS R.P.E 
Also, as a special feature of this edition, are 
added many artistic drawings of riverside 
animals and birds, by G. E. Lodge. 


Edition de Luxe. 350 copies signed. 
50 copies only for the United States. 
Two volumes, quarto, about 300 pages each, 
half vellum, cloth sides. The book is printed 
at the Ballantyne Press, Edinburgh, on Dick- 
inson’s hand-made paper, and the plates on 
Japanese vellum. Price, $37.50. 





Descriptive Circular on appli 


anon, 


JAMES POTT & CO., 


114 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
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LUNGMANS, GREEN, & CO.’S 


Longmans’ School Grammar. 


By Davip SaLmMon. With notes for Teachers 
and Index. New edition, revised. With 
Preface by E. A. ALLEN, Professor of Eng 
lish in the University of Missouri. 12mo, 
75 conte. 
* The Grammar deserves to supersede all others 
with wwhich we are acquaintea.”—N. Y. Nation, 
July 2, 181. 


Longmans’ School Composition. 
By Davip SaLmoyn, SO cents. 


7 . its direst sensible method is to be 
praised almost without reserve. The notes for 
teachers at the end of the book are excellent in 
conception and as practical instructions.”—N. Y. 
Natton. 


Crown Svo. 


Longmans’ Handbook of English 


Literature. 


By R. McWiLuiiam, B.A., Inspector to the 
London School Board. Complete in one 
volume, $1.35. Also in five parts, each part 
sold separately, 30 cents each. 


Macaulay’s Essay on Lord Clive. 

Edited and Annotated by HERBERT CouRT- 
HOPE BOWEN, M.A., Head Master of the 
Grocers’ Company's Schools. With Map 
New edition. (LONDON SERIES OF ENGLISH 
CLASSICS.) l6mo, 75 cents. 


Macaulay’s Essay on [lilton. 


Edited to illustrate the Laws of Rhetoric and 
Composition. By ALEXANDER MACKIE, 


M.A., author of ‘* Scotticisms, Arranged 
and Corrected.” Second edition. i2mo, 75 
cents. 

Macaulay’s Essay on Warren 


Hastings. 

Edited to illustrate the 
Composition. By ALEXANDER 

M.A., editor of ‘* Macaulay’s Essay 

ton.” With a Map of India. 


and 

MACKIE, 
on Mil- 

12mo, $1.00, 


Laws of Rhetoric 


The Essays of Francis Bacon. 


Notes, and Index. By Ep- 
win A. ABBoTT, D.D., Head Master of the 
City of London School. In two volumes. 
Seventh edition. (LONDON SERIES OF ENG- 


With Introduction, 


LISH CLASSICS.) l6mo. $1.75. 
THE ESSAYS. Text only, with Index 
Itmo. 75 cents. 
Macaulay’s [loore’s Life of Byron. 
By F. Storr, B.A. 25 cents. 


Sir Roger de Coverley. 
Essays from the “Spectator,” With Notes 
and Illustrations. By Davip Satwon. Third 
edition. Crown Svo. 45 cents. 


The Blue Poetry Book. 


Edited by ANDREW LaNnG. New Edition with- 
out Illustrations, for use in Schools, with 
Lives of the Authors of Poems. Feap Svo 
60 cents. 

Illustrated Edition, 


. bad + 
Crown Svo, gilt edges, 
22.00. 


Plays of Shakspeare. Falcon Edition 
With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary to each 
Play. Fep.Svo. Each Play, 35 cents 
Elementary Physiography : 
An Introduction to the Study of Nature. By 
Joun THORNTON, M.A. With 10 maps and 


161 Illustrations LONGMANS’ ELEMENTARY 
ScrENCE MANUALS). Crown S8vo. SO cents 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 








By Georce G. 


Consisting of 88 Colored Maps, with 2 


Twenty-eight 


School 


By GEORGE G 





bi 


S PUBLICATIONS. 


Longmans’ School Geography. 


CHIsHotmM, M.A... BoSec., and 


C. H. Leetr, M.A., Ph.D. Fourth Edition 
Revised. Large l2mo. With 70 Illustra 
tions, $1.25, 

The closing paragraph of the prospectus bs much 


closer to the opinion of the reviewer than suc h par a 
graphs usually are This text book adapts itself ¢ 

pupils of tntelligence and will be highly apprectatet 
by all teachers imbued with a spirit for teaching 
real geography, not altempting to supersete their 
functions by dictating the length of tne daily tasks 
or the questions that shall be asked, but furnishing 
abody of material so selected, arranged, and pre 

sented that its perusal is at once pleasurat Stig 
gestive, and of substantial value This is [» ate thy 
true On the whole the book ts 
successful.""—Nafion, N. ) 


arkadis 


Questions Based on Longmans’ 
School Geography. 


Large I2mo, 40 cents 


Longmans’ New School Atlas. 


lnsets 
and a very full Index. Imperial Svwo. $1.50 

*.* Longmans’ New School Atlas offers a sertes of 
Maps which itis believed will be fowad fully ack 
quate for the most advanced school work, affortt tg 
the material for careful and prot ed study and 
basis for a broad Knowledge of geographic pris 
ples and facts 

The Geological Map of the United States an. 4 oma 
da was mee amar by ae WwieJusm e 4 
Geological Survey, and in this a4 the Standard 
Color scheme now adoptet for t! maps of that 
Survey has been follo wed 











A prospectus describing the Atlas, with a Spec i 
men Map, may be had on application te the Pub 
lishers. 

%.° A tieneral Prospectus Ne 
graphy,’ ‘School Afias,’ and * Ow ‘ : 
to one an _ ra ved Nae , a basis 
for yvevy Ay sf . 1% 
sasalenn aovk ted ne. mary > ud * 
~? ’ . ~ 
Longmans’ New Atlas. 
Political and Physical. Consisting of 24 


Quarte and 14 Octavo Maps and Diagrams, 
besides Insets. E ngraved by EDWARD STAN 


FORD, Imperial Octave or Imperial Quarte 
Half bound. S04 
The present Atlas {s designed primarily as an At 


this view, three 
hief importance 
f the physical 
rd somewhat excl 
the facilitating of 


las fer educational use. With 
things have been aime! at as 
first, the adequate representa 
features; second, the carefu 
sive selection of names; thi 
OM parison as to size betwee 
sions included in the different may; 
that the Atlas may also be used a: 
ence, a great MANY More Hames 
in the Index than are name 

position of such places, when sougt 
easily found The America 
and were drawn specially for this Atlas 

















Longmans’ Atlas of Ancient 
Geography. 
entirely new Colored 
drawn and engraved by E. WELLER, F.R.GiS 
Edited, with an Introduction on the Study 
of Ancient Geography, by the REv Ga RGE 
BuTcLer, Principal of Liverpool College. Im 
perial Svo, $2.00 


Maps, 


| Handbook of Commercial Geo- 
graphy. 
By Grorcr G. CHIsSHOLY, M.A., B.Sc.; Fellow 


of the Royal Geographical and Statistical 
Societies. Swo. 84.00, 


Text-book of Commercial 
Geography. 
CHIsHoLy, M.A., B.Se. 12mo, 

¥O cents 

This book is in the main an abridgment of the 
author's Handbook of Commercial Geography. In 
making the abridgment, endeavor has been made 
to retain as much as possible of the matter that 
seemed fitted to present the leading facts of inter 
national commerce in such a way as to impress the 
memory. The description of countries is confined 
to features of linportance in relation to commerce. 


works in all branches of Education, sent to 


aehnee 74 
Pon Tigu 


Publishers, 15 East loth Street, NEW YORK, 
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MACMILLAN & Co.s PUBLICATIONS. 


Practical Books for Architects and Students. 


SAFE BUILDING. 


By Louts De Coprer Berc. In two volumes, square 8vo. Illustrated. Price, $10.00. 
The volumes may be had separately, at $5.00 each. 
*.* An edition of Vol. I. may also be had in pocket form, flexible roan, with flap. Price, $3.00. 
CONTENTS. 








VOLUME I. VOLUME II. 
Chapter I. Strength of Materials. Chapter VIII. The Nature and Uses of Iron and Steel. 

II. Foundations. IX. Rivets, Riveting, and Pins. 

III. Cellar and Retaining Walls. X. Plate and Box Girders. 

IV. Walls and Piers. XI. Graphical Analysis of Strains in Trusses. 

V. Arches. XII. Wooden and Iron Trusses. 

VI. Floor Beams and Girders. XII. Columns. 
VII. Graphical Analysis of Transverse Strains. Tables. Index. 


These papers are the work of a practising architect, and not of a mere book-maker or theorist. Mr. Berg, aiming to make his work of 
the greatest value to the largest number, has confined himself in his mathematical demonstrations to the use of arithmetic, algebra, and plane 
geometry. Inshort, these papers are in the highest sense practical and valuable. 


BUILDING SUPERINTENDENCE. 


A Manual for Young Architects, Students, and others interested in Building Operations, as carried 
on at the present time. By T. M. Crark, Fellow of the American Institute of Architects. 
In one volume, square 8vo. Illustrated with 194 Plans, Diagrams, etc. Price, $3.00. 


CONTENTS. 


Introduction—The Construction of a Stone Church—Wooden Dwelling Houses—A Model Specification—Contracts—The Construction of a 
Town Hall—Index. 


Every person interested in building should possess this work, which is approved as authoritative by the best American architects, and has 
been used for years as a text-book in the chief architectural schools in the United States. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


ARCHITECT, OWNER, AND BUILDER BEFORE THE LAW. 
Square 8vo. J/x the Press. 


HOUSE ARCHITECTURE. 


By J. J. Stevenson, Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects. With Illustrations. 
In two volumes. Royal 8vo. Price, $10.00. 
Vol. I. Architecture. Vol. II. Planning. 


INIGO JONES AND WREN; 


Or, The Rise and Decline of Modern Architecture in England. By W. J. Lorrie, author of “A 
History of London,” etc. Fully illustrated from prints and photographs. 
Imperial 8vo, cloth extra, 284 pp. Price, $4.50. 


‘In the volumes an attenpt is made to unravel the history of Inigo Jones’s two great designs for Whitehall, and to elucidate the different 
schemes made by Wren for St. Paul’s. The illustrations are from published plates, largely supplemented by photographs, especially of those 
charming buildings of the Transitional Period which are to be found in the West country, where the Bath stone forms such a ready vehicle for 
the expression of poetry in stone.”—Publishers’ Circular. 











*. Messrs. Macmillan & Co. beg to announce that they have also bought from Messrs. Ticknor & 
Co., Boston, Prof. William R. Ware's work entitled 


MODERN PERSPECTIVE. 


A Treatise upon the Principles and Practice of Plane and Cylindrical Perspective. By WILLIAM 
R. Ware, Professor of Architecture in the School of Mines, Columbia College. Fifth 
Edition. Square 8vo, cloth. With accompanying Atlas of Plates. Price, $5.00. 





MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, APRIL 19, 1894. 


The Week. 


THE speech which Senator Lodge de 
livered on April 10th, before what the 
Tribune assures us was a ‘‘small but se- 
lect audience ’’ in the Senate chamber, 
is a striking illustration of the tempta- 
tions which beset the scholar in politics. 
He set out apparently with the firm in- 
tention of taking high rank as a think 
er, and began a philosophical disserta- 
tion on the different theories of govern 
ment which underlie free trade and pro- 
tection. Here we find that the let-alone 
theory, with its absurd talk about the 
rights of the individual and free compe- 
tition, has become antiquated, and tbat 
all powerful minds have now gone over 
to the let-nothing-alone theory, under 
which protection and socialism and bi- 
metallism find their place and justifica- 
tion. The rather dreary waste of po- 
litical scholarship through which this 
thought was developed was dotted here 
and there with little oases in the shape 
of maxims worthy of Burke or Bunsby. 
One of them is the profound saying that 
“the true and lasting source of wealth 
is production’”’; and while the sagacious 
hearer is marvelling that he had never 
thought of that before, the orator goes 
on to show that trade is a bad thing, be- 
cause it is ‘‘a tax upon production, on 
account of the cost of transportation.”’ 
The truly wise and happy nation will go 
on piling up superfluous products, and 
eschew trade as it would a pestilence. 








Towards the end of his discourse the 
scholar thought it necessary to let his 
small but select audience down from the 
thin air of speculation and give ita touch 
of cold facts. This is always perilous for 
political scholars, and Mr. Lodge prompt- 
ly fell under the condemnation of his fa- 
vorite author, Carlyle, for saying to the 
‘“‘ hard fact,’ ‘‘ Thou art not this way 
but that way!’’ The ‘‘fact’’ which he 
set out to establish was that wages in 
England had fallen from 12 to 15 per 
cent. in the last twenty years. This 
might seem a pretty difficult thing to 
prove for the ordinary politician, inas- 
much as the investigations of Mr. Giffen 
and the statistics of the Board of Trade 
establish the conclusion that wages have 
risen in England from 30 to 50 per 
cent. in the past half century. But this 
is no difficulty at all in the way of the 
scholarly politician. He summons as 
his only witness a Manchester bimetal. 
list, saysthat his gloomy talk about the 
ruin of England is all the testimony 
we need, and then goes on to speak 
solemnly of how ‘‘we see that in fifty 
years free trade has proved utterly un 





able to maintain wages in England, 
much less increase them.’”’ This is 
scholarship as she is politicked. 





Senator Morgan was stung into deny. 
ing on Wednesday week the plain spoken 
charges of the Minnesota Democrats 
made against him and the other pro 
tectionist Democrats in the Senate, but 
his denial was singularly irrelevant. He 
had been named in the Minnesota ad 
dress as one of the men who, “in the 
secrecy of the committee-room, brow 
beat the sub-committee with threats 
of open opposition to the bill unless 
the special industries they represented 
were also granted protection or given in 
crease of it."’ Now how does Mr. Mor 
gan meet the charges that he got, in 
this way,a duty put on iron ore and 
on coal at the behest of the Alabama 
manufacturers? Why, by the following 
naive declaration: 

“lam satisfied with the bill now taken up 

by the Senate as it came from the Senate 
committee. I propose to vote for it without 
any amendment whatever, so far as | now 
know.” 
In other words, having done what the 
Minnesota Democrats condemned him 
for doing, he urges his satisfaction with 
the results of his intrigue asa reason 
why he should never have been con 
demned at all His peculiar defence 
would call out from his accusers, if they 
had a prophet Elijah among them, such 
a question as the latter addressed to 
Ahab, after that wicked king had got 
hold of Naboth’s vineyard: ‘‘Hast thou 
killed and also taken possession?” 





Happy-thought bimetallism seems now 
to be the order of the day. The Senate 
spent several sessions debating a propo 
sition to get Mexico to let us do her 
silver-coining for her. All the great 
lights agreed that it would be a splendid 
scheme, as it would keep our idle 
mints going, and somehow start China 
into absorbing silver at a tremendous 
rate. Mr. Gallinger had read a letter of 
Moreton Frewen’s, certifying to the fact 
that ‘‘the Chinese can absorb silver in 
the form of coin very rapidly.’’ Close 
students of Chinese laundrymen in this 
country have noticed the same pheno 
menon among them,and the capacity 
of Ah Sin to absorb packs of cards 
indicates what might be done in 
stowing away silver ‘‘in the form 
of coin.’ Anyhow, Moreton Frewen 
tells us the hope of bimetallism now 
lies in getting ‘“‘that mysterious na- 


tion’’ ‘“ westward across the Pacific ”’ 
“to absorb even an ounce of silver per 
capita.’’ All the Senators are, of course, 


devoted to the absorption of silver, in 
the form of coin or bars indifferently, 
and so they all voted for the resolution 





calling upon the President to request 
Mexico to let us do her minting, and 
at once start the absorbing process in 
the mysterious nation. To no one did 
it occur to inquire what view of the case 
the Mexican Government might take 
Who could duubt that Mexico would 
cheerfully give up her excessive seign 
iorage on the silver she coins and her 
revenue from export duties on the same 
and give us all the profits and ali the 
glory of starting up the absorption * 
But, alas forthe happy thought bimetal 
lists, news comes that the Mexican au 
thorities look upon the whole project as 
preposterous, and will have nothing 
whatever to do with it. 


The decision of the Democratic cau- 
cus to pass a rule for ‘* counting” a quo 
rum inthe House is a confession that 
Democratic absenteeism is regarded by 
the party managers as incurable. With 
forty members more than enough to 
make a quorum of their own, they are 
able to muster one only by prolonged ef 
fort, and then it vanishes at once Pri 
vate business and political indifference 
or insincerity keep from fifty to 
sixty Democratic Congressmen all the 
while away from Washington, and 
the Republicans have had an easy 
time of it holding their opponents’ 
noses to the grindstone. What ex 
Speaker Reed has been playing for all 
the session is to force the Democrats to 
adopt his method of declaring a quorum 
present. He has now succeeded, so far as 
the substance of the proposed new rule 
goes. Its form, however, and the way cho 
sen toenact it, are different in important 
particulars from Mr. Reed's. He made 
his rule to count a quorum out of his 
own head, and without authority from 
the House or from precedent. He made 
the rule in order to make it—that is tosay, 
he counted a quorum in order to get au- 
thority to count a quorum. That isa 
far different thing from an orderly de- 
cision of the House to adopt a certain 
way of determining the presence of a 
quorum. And when that determination 
is left, as is now proposed, to appointed 
tellers, and not lodged, as it was under 
Mr. Reed’srules, in the hands of the Speak 
er alone, who is always fallible and often 
arbitrary, the thing becomes much less 
offensive and open to abuse. In such 
matters as parliamentary rules the form 
is sometimes of more account than the 
substance, and it cannot be denied that 
the form of the rule now suggested has 
great advantages over the one in force 
in the Fifty-first Congress 


Still, the Democrats in this matter 
are hopelessly on the wrong scent. They 
will never find the cure for their troubles 
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in any scheme of counting a quorum. 
With all the aid of his rule, Mr. Reed 
had to have a quorum of his own party 
present to pass partisan laws. Does not 
every one remember the famous Republi- 
can campaign picture of the House, show- 
ing an empty Democratic side? The 
Democrats would not stay to be counted 
in 1891, and the Republicans will not in 
1894. Mr. Reed had to have 167 Republi- 
can votes as a quorum in order to enact 
partisan legislation, and Mr. Crisp will 
have to have 179 Democratic votes for 
that purpose. No parliamentary trick 
can get around that necessity. At Albany 
the thing is settled by the State Consti- 
tution, which makes sixty-five affirma- 
tive votes—a quorum—necessary to pass 
a law through the Assembly. At 
Washington the thing is settled by 
partisan feeling, which justifies Repre- 
sentatives in staying out of the House 
and compelling their opponents tc fur- 
nish their own quorum. It was so in 
the Fifty-first Congress, and it will 
be so in the Fifty-third and in all 
others. The real contrast—the fatal 
contrast for the Democratic party— 
lies in the efficiency of the Republican 
organization under Mr. Reed. With a 
margin of only nine or ten votes above 
a@ quorum, it was able to have a quorum 
present whenever needed, and to pass 
the laws the party had decided to pass. 
The prolonged floundering of the Demo- 
crats, with a party majority four times 
as great, is daily winning for their op- 
ponents the votes of men who say: 
‘‘Give us a party, right or wrong, 
which can do what it sets out to do.’’ 





Ex-President Harrison, who is deliver- 
ing lectures on some branch of the law 
out in California, seems to keep up 
his thinking on public questions in a re- 
markable degree. We are very glad to 
agree with his latest views, as express- 
ed to the Union League Club of San 
Francisco at a reception on Tuesday 
week. This is what he said: 

“‘] hold that our revenue laws should be so 
framed as to keep American mills open, and 
not to shut them. I believe it is worth our 
while to build a navy, and, incidentally, to 
have a coaling station within easy reach of 
our country somewhere in the Pacific. I don’t 
want to annex the world, and I have not been 
much of an annexationist; but, when | find a 
— which must be taken by us or some one 
else, thereby securing a station of the utmost 
importance to the United States, I say let us 
take it in.” 

The man who would gainsay these sen- 
timents would, in our opinion, be unfit 
for human society. Any one who would 
frame revenue laws 80 as to shut up mills 
would be a monster. And the man who 
would refuse a coaling station which 
somebody else wanted, and we could 
keep without trouble or expense, would 
be a low fellow. But we would take no 
coaling station, or even accept it as a 
gift, unless somebody else wanted it. 
This is essential. It is a principle of the 
nursery which childrenof a larger growth 





should cling to firmly. For this reason we 
hold, that when we want a thing it isa 
sign of unfriendliness for other nations 
not to want it also. 





But the opinion which commands our 
most cordial concurrence is this: 

‘* The ex-President said it was strange there 
should be so much distress now. Whoever 


has done it, or however it came about, it is 
un-American and should be repudiated by the 


people.” 

We have always held that distress was 
‘“‘un-American.’”” Whenever we see a 
man in distress we know him to be 
either a foreigner who has not caught 
the spirit of our institutions, or a bad 
American who has been idling away his 
time in Europe with luxurious noble- 
men. For this reason the people cannot 
rise against it too soon and bring 
its authors to justice. We are glad 
to say, however, that no people in 
the world has ever taken to it kindly. 
Mankind has repudiated it from the 
earliest days. Adam found himself face 
to face with it when he came out of 
Eden, and was justly indignant with it, 
and in his anger planted potatoes and 
other vegetables and sought nitrogenous 
food in the woods with his boomerang. 
We are glad to see a man of President 
Harrison’s thoughtful disposition in the 
field against it. With so many people 
disapproving of it, it must soon leave our 
shores. 





Probably nothing more disgraceful 
even as a joke has ever occurred in 
the United States than the march of 
‘*Coxey’s army.’ Day after day these 
people have passed by farms which are 
suffering for want of labor, and received 
provisions from the villages on their way. 
Of late the sheriffs and chiefs of police 
have begun to bestir themselves, but on 
the whole the “‘ army’’ makes its way 
southward at a fair speed. There is no 
question that it is doing a great deal to 
bring discredit everywhere on American 
institutions and society. The move- 
ment may be a joke, but foreigners can 
never understand a joke as elaborate 
and prolonged asthis. The uninterrupt- 
ed:-march of 1,000 or 500 ragamuffins 
on the capital of a great nation to force 
the Government to issue irredeemable 
paper, in order to employ them on pub- 
lic works, is not calculated to raise 
either American intelligence or pros- 
perity in the eyes of the world. But, 
deplorable as the spectacle is, is it 
not the legitimate outcome of ex- 
President Harrison’s doctrine that the 
Government is bound to find work for 
the ‘‘unemployed ’’—the unemployed 
being every man who says he has no em- 
ployment? And is it not the outcome 
also of the protectionist preaching that 
employment depends on the existence 
of the McKinley tariff, without which 
America grew and flourished for a hun- 
dred years? 





The Republicans of Colorado are im- 
proving the enthusiasm aroused by their 
success in the recent municipal elec- 
tions to begin immediately the work of 
organization for the contest of next 
fall, when State officers will be elected 
and the fate of Populism will be settled. 
The canvass thus opened will be follow- 
ed with interest by the rest of the coun- 
try as the first in which women have 
participated in that State, or, for that 
matter, in any State except Wyoming, 
which is really too small to count. The 
town and city elections seem to have set- 
tled the question that the women of Co. 
lorado will vote, registration having been 
general, and the percentage of ballots to 
registration unusually high. The indi- 
cations are that they will also take 
much interest in the preparations for 
the State election. In a number of 
places Repubiican clubs are being orga- 
nized composed of both men and women, 
and with women represented among the 
officials. The spectacle is a novel one 
to outsiders, but it is rapidly becoming 
so common in Colorado that the news- 
papers are already treating it quite as a 
matter of course. There is no dispute 
in either party that the great majority 
of the women are against the Populist 
follies, and that their participation in 
the next election makes the overthrow 
of Gov. Waite much more probable than 
it would otherwise be. 





That was an interesting decision ren- 
dered by Judge Nott of the Court of 
Claims at Washington on Monday, that 
the President has a right to approve a 
bill after the adjournment of Congress, 
provided he does so within ten days. 
The question will doubtless be carried to 
the United States Supreme Court for 
final decision. It is odd that a verdict 
from that tribunal has never been secur- 
ed. The opinion of such commentators 
upon the Constitution as Story has been 
the other way—that the power of the 
President over a bill ceases with the ad- 
journment of thesession. Such, too, has 
been the almost unbroken practice. As 
the moment of adjournment approaches, 
there is always a great rush to secure 
the Executive signature, under the be- 
lief that he cannot lawfully aftix it 
an instant afterwards. But there is 
one important precedent on the other 
side. Lincoln approved what was known 
as the captured-property act eight days 
after the adjournment of Congress, and 
the constitutionality of the act thus 
signed was recognized through its treat- 
ment by every branch of the Govern 
ment as valid. It would be in the 
public interest if the President could 
have more time to consider the mass 
of bills which are always hurried 
through in the closing hours of a session; 
and, if he really possesses this power, the 
fact ought to be afhrmed by the Supreme 
Court, so that he may exercise it with- 
out question 
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April 19, 1894] 


We trust the New York Constitutional 
Convention which meets this summer 
will not overlook the influence of the 
press in cherishing and promoting hos 
tility to foreign nations, and preparing 
the popular mind to take 
trifles, and to love violence as a means 


offence at 
of settling disputes, and in diffusing a 
spirit of lawlessness among the young 
officers of our navy. 
be met so effectively as by an article 


In no way can this 


making all editors under sixty, and not 
physically infirm, who advocate a war, 
liable to in the field or on board 
ship immediately on the outbreak of hos 
tilities. 
their capacity for mischief, they might 
after sixty be compelled to serve in the 


serve 


As age in no way diminishes 


ambulance corps on shore or as sur 
geons’ mates on shipboard. We believe, 


in all seriousness, that this would be 
likely to save the nation hundreds ot 
millions of dollars, and the human 
race untold misery. If we may judge 
from our history, war between the 
United States and any other nation 
in the world would be unlikely to 


the verge of impossibility but for the 
press, Which in this matter displays just 
as little sense of responsibility as it does 
in the collection of ‘‘news.’? — Fictitious 
accounts of battles in which 
the enemy out of the water, might be 


we blew 


made punishable as a misdemeanor, on 
the Men’s 
Christian Association. 


the application of Young 


A terrible fellow is Colonel Phil 
Thompson of Kentucky, who appeared 
for Mr. Breckinridge in the late breach 
of-promise Phil 


years ago murdered a man in cold blood 


case. Colonel some 
on a railroad train, on suspicion of im 
proper relations with his wife, and had 
a roaring trial of his own. 
have expected that in this case, there 
fore, he would appear as the champion 
Far from this, he 
was a furious defender of Breckinridge, 
and shocked the entire South by the 
affirmation that his client is 
than other men. Two of the 
papers have commented on it with such 
severity that we should not like to be 
in the shoes of the 


One would 


of domestic purity. 


no worse 


Louisville 


editors when Col 
Phil gets home and has time to attend 
to them. The story that the case has 


been pushed or supported by the * 


Se 
Brigg 
riggs 


men’ in order to break down Breckin 
ridge’s weight as an opponent of the 
‘higher criticism ’’ in the General As 


sembly, has, we are pleased to believe, 
not a particle of foundation. But it 
quite certain that Breckinridge’s career 


Is 


as a religious or semi-religious orator 
is closed. Neither Sabbath observance: 
nor the Confession of Faith can get any 


more help from him. 


The registration bill which Mr. John 
Morley has introduced in the House of 


Commons proposes to deal with the 


anomalies in the British law which hav 
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long vexed the souls of the Radicals. One 
is the length of 


5 


residence required for 


registration sIxX months. This has 


borne very hardly on workingmen, who 


in these hard times have been obliged to 


move about a good deal in search of 
work. It is proposed to reduce it to 
three months. Another is the practice of 
holding elections throughout the king 


dom, on a dissolution of Parliament, on 


ditferent days The writ mere ly directs 
the sheriff to make a return before a cet 


tain date, and he has the interval, gene 
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| to the plan for consolidating the five ex 


isting classes of death duties into one 


} ‘estate duty,” also to be graduated, ar 
| that the provisions are so complicated as 
to require the most prolonged and careful 
discussion by Parliament The poo 
| collectors ought also to be remember 
lest there be more of them to tmitate the 
old Westmoreland distributor of 
of Mr 


‘Sir, mv head, sit 


who said, after one Glad 
innovating budgets 
resign The Char 


if things t t | 


is worn out; T must 


et lior, SIF, Is Linprmosing ¢ 


rally a fortnight, in which to seleet | can’t understand 
his day This often enables people 
who vote as freeholders to vote twice _ — 
There is nosubject probably 
and sometimes as much as Six : 
: | there have been so) amy ithert 
times, in different constituencies. If the | . : $ 
: } the human mind as money, but we que 
elections all took piace on the samie 


day as here, this would no longer be pos 
sible. But, to make assurance doubly 


bill Radical 


one man one vote,” 


sure, the adopts the prin 


ciple of * and forbids 


the casting of more than one vote by 


The Tories cling to 
the 
proper 


any Inan anywhere 
this plural vote for freeholders on 
that it 
protection for 


ground is a just and 


property against num 


bers But their strongest objection to 
the present bill Is that it makes no provi 
sion fort redistribution, 


or, as We say 


for reapportionment. There are in this 


field very great anomalies, in spite of the 
tof Isso. The 
particularly anxious to get a whack at 
the 
very much greater, as compared with 


redistribution a Pories are 


lrish representation, which is now 
the English and Scotch constituencies, 
than the population of Ireland at present 


But the 
doubtful, 


warrants right to interfere 
it 
lrish representatives was settled by the 
Act of Union, which has at 


ball . 
with as the number of 


Is 


least some 
of the characteristics of a treaty with 
the Irish nation To diminish their 
number would, therefore, make a pro 
digious uproar. The Liberals will make 
a desperate tight for the bill before dis 
solving as they think it will increase 
their vote by about Lv0,000 


Sir William Harcourt’s budget. about 


which so many sensational rumors have 


been set afloat, is a pretty tame atfall 
of the in 


after all, except in the matter 
tax. Here the 


the Radicals 


come vrowing power of 


inthe Liberal party is again 
demonstrated, not only in the increase of 
ut also 


a penny in the pound, | 


In a 


tion if there has ever been a greater 


one than ** Dr \rendt’s plan for ratisit 


the price of silver Four states, Fr 
France, and Germany, and the 
States, are to receive silver irs a 


Issue certificates against then anal 
the to be 


the 


value of bar is fixed annually 





by a majority of 


states Concert? 


| whose representatives would meet 
}everv October—each country ¢ have 
' 

| one vote for each rriviiteart ot 


The 


lation 


}much fuss about silver now ts that 

supposed to be possible, by same sé 

fof huggermugger, t nvert it int 

| reliable standard of valu Bu \) 
\rendt preposes to change the valu 
of the standard of value every vear by 
popular vote. The aking of contracts 


under thts system would cause scenes of 
uproarious mirth. It fully resembles a 
system by which the vard measure wou 

undergo revision every year. and a « 


muld decide annual 


vention we vw at was 
meant by an agreement to deliver 

vards of broadcloth An AjJOTIL of tl 
nations, with one vote for every mullion 
of inhabitants, might decide one veat 
that 1,000 vards meant 1.200, and another 
year that they meant only s The Ls 
don Spectato sata recentiv. that tive 


American people would have 


through a good deal of sulfering before 
} it would resolve to leave currency to ex 
perts, as it leaves astronomy This is 
probably true, but it is not true of 
|} America only. Currency is getting into 


as the soctalisti 


polities every where 
theories and the 


the 


spread power of 


Government over its purchasing 


| power is a sacre d article of the socialis 





scheme which practically makes the in- | tic creed Unluckily, large numbers 
come taxa graduated one. This bill is | of people who ought to know better and 
already denounced by the Tories as an | who are not socialists, are playing into 
attack upon them because they are rich, | their hands by proclaiming that the 


ind doubtless there is some truth in this 


There is thts to be said, 


The craze 


Government has this power 





however, that if will never be over till the Government 
the rich Tories had not got up their} agrees to stamp the weight and qualits 
scare about the insufficient navy, andj on all metals brought to it, abolishes 
forced the Government into making | legal tender, and lets people make 
extraordinary naval grants, there would | their own bargains in their own metal. 
have been no deficieney to provide | The notion that the Government can 
for and no graduated income tax. In| raise and keep up the value of commodi 
so far the men are hit hard who de- | ties indefinitely by merely saying ‘‘ Go 
serve to | Mr. tioschen’s objections to,’ isasuggestion of the modern Satan 
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FACTS FOR BOSTONIANS. 


Tue Vicksburg Herald is an influential 
paper in Mississippi, and it prints every 
week paragraphs like the following: 

‘“‘It makes hard-working farmers and enter- 
prising merchants tired to hear the ‘ plenty 
of money’ cry played upon by the Wall 


Street organs. They tell of the surplus in the 
large cities, and even hint at still more con- 
traction being necessary. 

‘““Of course there is plenty of money with 
cotton, wheat, and all agricultural products 
selling at only two-thirds of their normal 
value. If agricultural products would only 
sell for half their value, the surplus money in 
the banks would be still greater. 

‘*What the farmers want is plenty of mo- 
ney, with agricultural preducts bearing such 
prices as to make agriculture reasonably pro- 
titable. The merchdnts desire that condition 
also, for if the farmers are prosperous, the 
merchants are prosperous. But the trouble 
is, that Cleveland and Sherman don’t care a 
continental for a farmer.” 

In connection with this let us mention 
that in a Democratic primary in Lou- 
isiana held on Saturday last to nomi- 
nate a Congressman, a vote was taken 
on the leading questions of the day, 
among them the income tax and the 
free coinage of silver. For the income 
tax the vote was 3,446 against 151. For 
the free coinage of silver the vote was 
3,270 against 226. These facts, added to 
the above quotation, give us a fair idea 
of the opinions current at the South on 
the two great questions of currency and 
taxation. 

The truth is that what we have gained 
by the repeal of the Sherman silver law 
is, in the main, the abandonment of the 
attempt to keep, single-handed, an un- 
limited quantity of silver at par with 
gold. We have not yet got out of the 
heads of the Southern people the three 
following dangerous notions: that an 
unlimited quantity of silver money would 
be a good thing; that itis the duty and 1s 
within the power of the Government, to 
keep up the price of commodities; that 
the people of the North and East have 
got most of the money that there is, and 
are enjoying it in complete indiffer- 
ence to the sufferings of the rest of the 
country, and that it is therefore right to 
impose a tax which will fall principally 
on their incomes. 

It was most unfortunate that so many 
people here at the North believed that 
the victory of sound currency was com- 
pletely won when the Sherman law was 
repealed. The truth was that: it left 
untouched in a large part of the coun- 
try the great delusions out of which 
the Sherman law sprang, and which it 
was intended to satisfy. Its repeal was 
simply a surrender to stern necessity. 
There was no money in the Treasury to 
continue the purchases for which it pro- 
vided. Foremost among these delusions 
was the belief that the Government can 
raise or lower the standard of value; that 
it is its duty to supply money to the peo- 
ple, and that the bankers and others 
who refuse to lend it without security 
are selfish and designing persons, who 
ought to be taxed into good behavior. 

The first duty of intelligent men,when 





the struggle of last fall was over, was, it 
seems to us, to engage heart and soul in 
the great work of public instruction as to 
the nature and functions of money, and 
to abstain rigidly, for a while at least, 
from any words or acts which would 
be likely to aggravate the prevailing 
popular errors on this subject—errors 
more threatening probably to the im- 
mediate economical future of the coun- 
try than any with which we have ever 
had to contend since the foundation of 
the government. The appearance of the 
currency in the political arena was 
the greatest misfortune which has be- 
fallen the nation except the civil war. 

The almost immediate initiation of a 
movement in Boston, therefore, of all 
places in the world, to spread and en- 
force the belief that it is the duty of 
the Government to take charge of the 
currency and see that there is a 
proper quantity, and that there is now 
or will shortly be a terrible scarcity 
of currency unless something is done to 
bring silver into general circulation, 
was a very startling phenomenon. It 
surprised people in this part of the 
world nearly as much as a meeting in 
the same place in 1864 to advocate the 
retention of slavery would have done, 
There is no quarter of the Union in 
which the lucubrations of Gen. Walker 
and his associates will not be taken 
as full corroboration of the charge that 
Cleveland and Sherman are responsible 
for the low price of farm produce, and 
that unlimited silver would cure most of 
the economical evils from which the 
world is now suffering. Jt is true 
that these gentlemen ask for the aid 
of foreign nations in this great work 
of redemption. But to the Southern 
farmer this is all ‘‘ poppycock.”’ He 
thinks it natural for men who go to Eu- 
rope every summer to talk in this way, 
but he fails to understand why a great 
country like America should be de- 
pendent on “ abroad’”’ in a matter of 
such vital importance. The idea he has 
got hold of is that all governments 
at this crisis owe silver to their 
people, and that the reason why Euro- 
pean governments do not let them have 
it is that they are controlled by the 
‘‘ gold-bugs’’ and the ‘‘ money power’”’ ; 
and he asks, not unnaturally, why our 
government, which is truly a govern- 
ment of the people, should be subject to 
such influences. 

It is of course humiliating, consider- 
ing how much we plume ourselves on 
the popular intelligence, to have to ac- 
knowledge that very few of the un- 
limited-silver men have the least idea 
of the precise manner in which free 
coinage would benefit them. We 
have a score -of times asked men 
who know the Southern people, how 
they suppose the silver would get into 
their pockets after it was coined, but 
all acknowledge that they have never 
thought the matter out at all They 





know, of course, ina general way that the 
price of farm products is regulated 
by the price we get for our surplus 
abroad, and they know, too, that no- 
body who owns silver would give it to 
them for nothing. But, strange to say, 
this knowledge does not seem to con- 
nect itself in any way with their. poli- 
tics. You may show them as much 
as you please that after a man got 
his silver coined at the mint, he would 
not part with it except to purchase 
something or to lenditon good security; 
they will still hold that Cleveland and 
Sherman, in refusing to coin more free- 
ly, show that they do not ‘‘care a 
continental for a farmer.’’ It seems 
to us, therefore, that Gen. Walker would 
have been much better employed in lead- 
ing a corps of lecturers on economical 
topics into the South than in starting a 
bimetallic society at home. 





THE SPIRIT OF THE NAVY. 

THE report of the Senate committee in 
relation to the Hawaiian Islands is a 
document full of mysteries, but the key 
to most of them is to be found in the 
weli-known Jingoism of the chairman, 
Senator Morgan. Incidentally he tried 
to please everybody concerned in the 
Hawaiian affair, with the natural result 
of pleasing nobody; but his main intent 
was to make his report a powerful argu- 
ment fora big navy, and the Nicaragua 
Canal, and coaling stations thick as 
blackberries, and general bumptiousness 
and insolence in foreign relations. This 
crops out in the first map appended to the 
report. It is a‘t Naval Chart of the Pa- 
cific and Western Atlantic,” and is cover- 
ed with converging lines of bright green, 
which intersect each other (in a way lit- 
tle short of miraculous) at the Sandwich 
Islands, thus making it plain to the com- 
prehension of achild, and by truly child- 
ish methods, that the Hawaiian Islands 
are the true ‘‘cross-roads of the Pacific,” 
and that we must have them, or for ever 
lose our self-respect. 

Similar ulterior ends appear again and 
again in Mr. Morgan’s examination of 
the various naval officers who came be- 
fore the committee. The questions as 
to their knowletige of what took place 
in Honolulu in January, 1893, were per- 
functory, and the real interest lay in 
the inquiries made relative to naval 
policy and naval strategy. This is truly 
a matter of the highest importance, for 
if we are going to have a new navy, the 
spirit and attitude of its officers are of 
more account than the size of the ships 
or the number of the guns. Such a reve- 
lation of animus and wonderful ideas 
of international law as Lieut. Staunton 
made in his Harper’s article is a most 
alarming symptom of the spirit of the 
new navy. We regret to say, however, 
that it is paralleled, if not outdone, by 
some of the testimony in the Senate re- 
port. 
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Rear-Admiral Belknap, for example, 
thought that ‘‘ we ought to assume con- 
trol fof Hawaii] right away,” so that, 
in Senator Morgan’s language, “we 
might there establish our naval station 
and have in the middle of the Pacific a 
means of offence and defence against the 
fleets of Europe and Asia.” Not a word 
about the rights or wishes of the inhabi 
tants of the islands, but all a question of 
naval strategy with the islands of the 
world like somany pawns at the disposal 
of the masters of the game. This was put 
even more bluntly by Capt. Wiltse, who 
landed the troops in Honolulu. It must 
be said for him that he had some faint 
conception of the proper way to recog 
nize a revolutionary government, and 
that at the very moment when Stevens 
was hurrying off to the shivering revolu 
tionists his recognition of them, prepar 
ed beforehand, as he himself testifies, 
Capt. Wiltse was saying to them, in an 
swer to their entreaties to be recognized: 
‘*We cannot recognize you when there 
is another government across the street.” 
Still, on the main question of interna- 
tional policy and the proper use of the 
navy, he put the case in the frankest 
Jingo fashion. A few days after the revo- 
lution he said toa gentleman who now 


to] 
testifies as to his exact words: 


‘* All this talk about who has a right to vote 
and who has a right to govern in these Islands 
is bosh. I do not care a cent » bout that. The 
only question is, Does the United States want 
these Islands? If it does, then take them.” 


Nearly all the officers who were ex- 
amined by Senator Morgan agreed with 
that terror of the world’s navies that we 
sannot be too quick about preparing for 
a naval war in the Pacific and fortifying 
Pearl Harbor as the true way of bring- 
ing to naught the craft and power 
on an enemy’s ships —‘‘ say British 
ships,’’ as the Alabama Senator would 
innocently remark. We are glad tosay, 
however, that his profound strategy was 
shown to be decidedly of a fresh-water 
kind by one or two officers who had the 
slight advantage over him of knowing 
something about distances and the steam- 
ing power of men-of-war. Commander 
Ludlow reminded the chairman of some 
of the elementary truths of naval warfare, 
such as the fact that the ‘‘ Pacific isa 
very large ocean,” and that it would be 
just like an enemy’s fleet to make light of 





the circumstance that the ‘‘ key’’ of it 


was in our possession, and ‘ pass you, 


get in behind you, and you would never | 


know it in the world.’’ He also observed, 
with a deplorable lack of reverence for 
‘* keys,” that if an enemy ever wanted 
it, he would send a flee. nd ‘** shell the 
place to pieces.’”” ‘“Bbhen,’” said the 
over th 


startled mariner presidin e col 
we do not need a nav vy. (y ym 


mittee, ‘‘ 


mander Ludlow replied, however, that 


we did need one, and a big one, if we 


expected to fight any great naval power, 


T 
but that the absurd thing was to sup 
pose an enemy would pay any attention 


The 


Nation. 


to our coaling stations or land fortiti 
cations, as if it were against t! iws 


of war to pass within 2,000 miles 
them 

Most luminous and cogent were t]) 
views of Commander Houston also. He 
held that ** 
a navy equal or nearly equal to that ot 


in time of war and without 


the greatest naval power,’’ the poss 
sion of the Hawaiian Islands ** would 
be a source of weakness rather than 


strength.’’ ** We should ultimately hav 


to let them go,’’ he maintaine aft 
having wasted a lot of money As 


the likelihood that this country ws i 
authorize the creation of a great naval 
force, he thought that a calm inquiry as 
to the attitude of Congress and tli 
country on that question would show 
the thing to be so improbable that ‘* we 
need seek no furtber for reasons for not 
acquiring the islands.”’ 


“* MUNICIPAL MONO!LOLIES 


A LITTLE book called ‘Social Refor: 
and the Church’ has just been pul 
lished by Prof. J. R. Commons. On: 
chapter in it advocates “municipal m« 
nopolies,”” by which the author means 


the ‘‘distributive enterprises’’—such as 


the manufacture of gas and the furnis! 
ing of electric lighting and the pul 
lic operation of all the means of 
transit. The writer is professor of ec 
nomics and social science in Indiana 
University He is also secretary of the 
American Institute of Christian So« 
gy. Further, he is certified to by Pr 
Ely, who is himself a director of « 
mics in the University of Wisconsin 
Prof. Ely says that all who want ‘‘\ 
corous thinking, clear thinking, and a 
right spirit,’’ will hear of something to 
their advantage by applying to Prof 
Commons. 

A plain newspaper man who is neither 
professor, director, nor secretary, and 
who has no clearer idea of Christian 

} 


sociology than the French anarchist’s 


namely, that it is the doctrine that a 
little roast beef goes well with the 
bread of life—will be forgiven for a good 
deal of trepidation in venturing into 
such a many-capitalled presenc: As 
Pascal's Jesuit would say, any opini 

source must 
We were late 


ly rebuked for flippancy in speaking; 


coming from such a 
be highly ** respectable.’ 
without bated breath of the ‘ head « 
the historical school in Germany, 
who knows what kind of a school Prof 
Commons may be the head of Stil 
no thinker, however labelled, can object 
to a humble exposition of his views, and 
that is all we mean to undertake in 
gard to those of Prof. Commons on 

Municipal Monopolies 

We gladly give him credit for having 

within a thousand miles of the 

truth concerning the actual condition of 


the State.”’ as embodied in our 


governments. He admits that there 
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again explains, ‘‘ expenses are paid out 
of taxes This might seem objection 
able to sor carper, but the professor 
is ready for hi with the following 
thrust ‘How can a city govern- 
ent be pure and noble when we lcok 
upon its reform merely as a matter of 
reducing the tax rate Men are better 


\fter mastering this principle, which 
saneat alternative to Director Ely’s 
famous dictum that we must look at 
these things ‘‘ from a broad social stand 
point,’ and not ask too curiously where 


the money is to come from, the reader 


will be ready to go on and take in Prof 
Commons’s explanation of the advan 
tages of having cities operate street rail 
ways. ‘* Freight as well as passengers ”’ 
would be carried free of charge.’ 


No 1 destrian is now compelled to *‘ pay 
toll for walking in the streets, and by 
parity of reasoning no charge should be 
made for riding or shipping goods in 
street cars when they are owned by the 


city as the streets are now owned. Fur 


ity j the more, and this is a most timely 


point men out of work could ride in 
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search of employment, instead of wearily 
tramping the streets.’’ Doubtless they 
would if they could, but would they 
ever stop riding? However, we will 
not quarrel with any of the points in 
Prof. Commons’s description of his New 
Jerusalem street railways, except with 
one. He says: ‘‘ Profits from the street- 
car business would be spent at home in- 
stead of in Europe.’’ This we venture 
to doubt. Wedo not believe that even 
a director of economics could make 
any profits, to be spent either at home 
or in Europe, out of a road that 
made no charge for freight or passen- 
gers. 

Finally, Prof. Commons draws a de- 
lightful little sketch of ‘‘ the way the 
thing can be done.’’ The mayor ap- 
points a ‘‘ director of transportation.”’ 
This officer appoints a superintendent. 
He is to be a ‘‘scientific expert,’’ and his 
oftice is not to be ‘* political.”’ He is, 
however, to appoint all the foremen, and 
the foremen all the operatives, and the 
smell of politics is to be on none of their 
garments. All appointments are to be 
made for merit only, and no dismissals 
are to be tolerated except for incompe- 
tence. It is all quite paradisaical. There 
is nowhere in sight a Mayor ‘‘Tom,” or 
a scientific expert ‘‘ Mike,’’ to molest or 
make afraid. Still, we know that this is 
no idyllic dream, for we have the word 
of a director of economics that it is ‘‘vi- 
gorous thinking, clear thinking, and in 
a right spirit.’”’ Otherwise we should 
have been tempted to take our lives in 
our hands, and run the risk of mortally 
offending some ‘‘ school’’ or other by 
saying that all this is precisely on a par, 
both for vigor of thinking and _ benevo- 
lence of intention, with the schemes of 
the little girl who goes out into the 
kitchen and tells the old colored cook 
that she is going to give her a white 
satin dress with real lace trimming 
when she gets rich. 


” 


WOMEN AT THE UNIVERSITY OF LON- 
DON. 


Lonpon, March, 1894. 

THE University of London is notoriously not 
a teaching body, but an examining board, with 
a Government charter granting the right to 
confer degrees. Degrees are conferred in arts, 
science, medicine, surgery, law, and music, and 
the courses and examinations required are 
among the most severe of any in the world. A 
failure in one subject at examination means 
failure in all, and the whole work of the year 
must be done over again before the student 
can proceed. This necessarily makes gradua- 
tion within the regular period a most difficult 
matter. Three sets of examinations—matricu- 
lation, intermediate, and final—arranged at 
stated periods and spread over at least two 
years, are required before a candidate may 
graduate, and another year of still harder 
work is necessary before he may take the de- 


gree of master or doctor. Honors in each sub- 


ject comprised in the regular examinations are 
open to students of exceptional ability desiring 
to win distinction in any line. For these the 
examinations are far more difficult and the 





standard of attainment much higher than that 
of the simple ‘‘ pass” examination. 

To this institution women have been troop- 
ing by the thousand ever since 1878. I might 
say since 1867, but the step which was taken in 
that year was only tentative and met with 
little favor among women. The University 
was at that date empowered to institute special 
examinations for women, and the subjects 
chosen were those which the board presumed 
would be preferred by the women themselves. 
But this did not work at all. The women did 
not want to have their dishes chosen for them, 
and very few cared to avail themselves of the 
privilege. Besides this, it was a significant 
fact that women won distinction not so much 
in the ‘‘special,” but in the regular classical 
and scientific subjects of the University. It 
was evident that they did not want a scheme 
of instruction devised especially for them any 
more than they care for those wildly exciting 
items of interest which the newspaper editor 
imagines are the only things in his ‘‘ woman's 
column” that touch the female heart. What 
they wanted was access to the ordinary degrees 
and honors and subjection to the same tests as 
those imposed on the men, In 1878 this de- 
sire was obtained. The Senate and Convoca- 
tion of the University received from the Crown 
a supplemental charter, ‘‘ making every degree, 
honor, and prize awarded by the University 
accessible to students of both sexes on perfect- 
ly equal terms.” Thus the University of Lon- 
don was the first academical body in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom to admit women as candidates for 
its degrees. That this equality is no mere form 
is evidenced by the fact that the University re- 
gisters and calendars make no distinction what- 
ever between male and female students. The 
names of men and women are mingled indis- 
criminately in the lists, either alphabetically 
or according as their attainments place them; 
the papers of all students go up to the exami- 
ners numbered, not signed, and the claim that 
women have access to all honors and prizes on 
an equal footing with the men is justified by an 
honors list swelled with women’s names. 

The women proved their appreciation of this 
state of things by flocking at once to the Uni- 
versity. The statistics of the Register are in- 
structive. Since their admission in 1878, 4,364 
women have applied for matriculation, against 
44,151 men since 1838; and of these, 2,558, or 
more than one-half, have passed, falling short 
of the proportion of successful male candidates 
by hardly an appreciable fraction. In fact, 
the average proportion of successful candi 
dates at any examination is about 50 per cent., 
women as wellas men. This fact is suggestive 
of much that is interesting regarding woman’s 
brain-power in competition with man’s. Again, 
it is interesting to note in connection with the 
number of women seeking a university educa- 
tion, that the proportion of women candidates 
during the fourteen years between 1878 and 
1892 has reached one-tenth the number of men 
during the fifty-four years of the University’s 
existence, or, in other words, an annual ave- 
rage of nearly one-half that of the men, the 
average of male applicants per year being 817 
and of female 312. As 50 per cent. of the can- 
didates fail, these figures, of course, include a 
certain percentage who go up a second time, 
thus reducing the proportion of new candi- 
dates; but this applies to the men as well as 
the women, and the fact of application re- 
mains the same. 

Turning now to the degrees, out of 611 wo- 
men candidates, 415 have taken the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts; 28 out of 37, Master of Arts; 
70 out of 136, Bachelor of Science; 2 out of 3, 





Doctor of Science; 1 out of 6, Bachelor of 
Law; 31 out of 38, Bachelor of Medicine (with 
right to practise); 4 out of 6, Doctor of Medi- 
cine; and 4 out of 8, Bachelor of Surgery. 
Thus the University has conferred 555 degrees 
on women during the fourteen years of their 
presence at the examinations. It will be seen 
that, in every case but two, more than one- 
half (or the usual 50 per cent.) of those who 
went up for a degree succeeded. This is a per- 
centage fully as great as that of the men, and 
it is worthy of remark that in the case of two 
degrees it is somewhat greater, and that, too, 
in science. It will be observed that almost 
four times as many women are drawn to the 
arts as to science, medicine, and law put to- 
gether. The probable reason is that the arts 
course furnishes a far more general education, 
being a combination of classics, English, mo 
dern languages, and as much mathematics 
and science as the average woman cares about; 
while, on the other hand, the scientific course 
is pure science, and on that account more spe- 
cialized and technical, appealing to peculiar 
talents or prefessional objects. It is note- 
worthy, however, that the women who have 
tackled science have done so with marked dis- 
tinction. 

The honors lists of the University are so full 
of feminine names under all subjects that it is 
difficult to choose examples. In the faculty of 
arts, first-class honors have been taken every 
year by women in classics, English, French, 
German, mathematics, and mental and moral 
science. Those who have taken second and 
third-class honors are too numerous to men- 
tion in the small space available here. But 
this is not all. To be in the honors division at 
all is distinction enough, whatever class may 
be awarded, but many are the women who 
not only have won first-class honors in more 
than one subject at the same examination, but 
have also attained the special distinction of a 
scholarship, exhibition, prize, or medal. These 
are awarded at the intermediate and degree 
examinations to ‘‘ that candidate who shall 
have distinguished himself the most [in the 
subject in question] of all the candidates who 
have passed.” The faculty of science records 
women in the first-class honors division in 
botany, zodlogy, and experimental physics, 
some of them holding scholarship marks. Even 
in law, two women have won second and third- 
class honors, and this with private study only. 
Nor does the faculty of medicine tell a differ- 
ent tale. Few women have entered it, but the 
greater part of those few have notably distin- 
guished themselves. In 1890 a woman took 
first-class honors in three different subjects 
with a medal in ene of them, and both scholar- 
ship and medal in another. But it would be 
wearisome to proceed further with these ex- 
amples. I have taken them at random out 
of pages bristling with names. Every year 
since their admission the women have been 
in the honors lists, and every year some 
woman in some subject has taken the highest 
honor which can be conferred by the Univer- 
sity. 

Thus it is no empty claim that the women 
are on absolutely the same footing as the men. 
The same examinations and distinctions are 
open to them, for which the same pa- 
pers are given and the same University 
recognition is awarded, as at graduation 
they receive their degrees with the men from 
the same platform and in the same academic 
costume; the only difference being that the 
Chancellor rises when he presents the diploma 
to a woman. 

ELIZABETH CYNTHIA BARNEY, 
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ITALY AT THE CROSS-ROADS 
IraLy, March, 18t) 
Not a week passes without the publication of 
a new book on the actual conditions of this 
country, on the political situation, on the social, 
moral, and material ambient in which the 
masses live, move, and have their being it 
these new publications the most notable are 
‘Liltalia al Bivio,’ by an ex-deputy and very 
popular Neapohtan, Emilio Giampietro; * In 
Sicily: Events and their Causes,” by Napoleone 


Colajanni, the father of Sicilian socialism 


a 
rather of socialism in Sicily): and * The Present 
Conditions of Sicily” by the Marquis San 
Giuliano,’ ex-secretary of agriculture and com 
merce. The singular unanimity of opinion 
among men so diametrically opposed to each 
other in their political tendencies and acts as 
these three writers proves that the facts which 
have passed under their notice and led to the 
conclusions are real, general, and typical indi 
cations of the present state of Italy 


“To-day,” writes Giampietro, ‘*everything 
withers, decays, dies. Economical depression 
has stricken all production, distrust of the 
morrow is universal among the majority of 
Italians. A profound discouragement pre 
vails and prevents any initiative. arerone 
chief political men—those who were our lead 
ers in former times, those who united thought 
and action—seem fossilized; others, un 
scious of the actual present Most of them, 
weary and hopeless, have all proved them 
selves incompetent to resolve the difficulties of 
to-day. To hear them talk, to see them work, 
is a painful spectacle. The heroes of the 
Italian revolution seem to believe that time 
will stand still in their hands; for them thirty 
years of new life have passed over their heads 
unheeded, No throb, no breath, no aspiration 
of modern life Gnodernita has vibrated in 
their souls. They believe that all problens 
ean be resolved by fresh financial sacritices 
and by faith in certain abstract idealities 
which they imbibed during their legendary 
revolutions. Worse still, the methods of out 
public life have allowed vain ignoramuses te 
float on the surface of that life, calling them 
selves political parties! Does there exist a 
band of audacious men able to save the coun 
try from the abyss into which it may at any 
moment tumble’ One thing is certain: either 
a government must be found radically to trans 
form all that has hitherto been effected in ad 
ministration or finance, or the country will of 
its own accord effect a complete demolition ot 
all that exists politically.” 


He examines the state of parties or the hete 


rogeneous groups which = style themselves 


parties; demonstrates their vacuity, vanity, 
nonentity; bears down on the preachers of 
class hatred and class war. He admits: ** We 
can come toterms with socialist democratic evi 
lutionists hke Colajanni, who, while educat 
ing, preparing the masses for the realization of 
their ideal, claim and proclaim meanwhile 





that series of reforms, that sum of m 
material benefits, possible within the limits of 
our present social organization, which com 
mence with the family and end in Parliament 
Further than this we cannot go Nor could 
any honest lover of Italy and humanity 


further, to landin anarchy and anarchy’s fa 


vorite theory of the Jotta d ts In t 
chapter on the State budgets the writer appalls 
one; the figures quietly put down take one’s 
breath away. Nor does the budget of the na 
tion restore one to hope; the State, the 
vince, the commune, associations, individuals 
have spent, squandered all that they had 


that they had not. Hence failures, hankruptes 
stoppage of banks, no credit, no reserve t 
And the remedy 


in all quarters, in every department, in every 


back upon 


item; in public, in private 
ruptey and irretrievable disgra 
In the chapter n **Anarchy, S ilis 
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Revolution,” Giampietro speaks bravely and 


} Well. While some madmen call for war as a 

} , 1 } 

; Solution, others demand a revolution, but he 
S4Vs 1 do not understand a revolution with 


it an organic conception, a preparation, a 
| precisely determined goal When one is not 


inclined to do one’s duty in dreary, drudgin 


distasteful daily life, it sounds tine to talk of 
‘higher duties,” * wider missions,” nobl 


aims.” What each Italian has to do to day is 
to cut his coat according to his cloth, not to 
spend all that he can beg, steal or borrow (the 
awful volumes just published on the bank 
scandals justify the phrase) on his own or bis 
family’s pleasures, luxury, and vanity He 


must bring h 





If nof to wring the last drop 
of blood from the starving peasant and the 
wretched artisan in the shape of usury, or the 
lowest possible wage and the highest possible 
taxation put upon the weakest shoulders. This 
isa point on which writers in general love not 
to dwell 

Giampietro is of those who believe that vast 
reductions might be made in the war budgets 
without reducing the strength of the army 
and you remember that Ricotti, a great mili 
tary authority, expressed his belief that this 
was feasible, and for that reason was not in 
vited to enter the ministry. Next comes the 
question of the agricultural populations. They 
are starving, and the land is untilled, or soe 
tilled as not to return the coast of labor an 
seed. But waste land there is and idle hands 
to till it Now, however, agriculture is an in 
dustry; without capital, what use to give land 
to the peasant But there és capital also in the 
charitable establishments, in the banks that 
have no shareholders; apply the capital to 
land and set the peasants to work Ah, but 
the tax-gatherer whe pounces down and clears 
the peasant and his crops off the land Here 
it is that Colajanni comes in with his figures, 
Which are in some respects tore te rribde than 
Giampietro’s. He dwells solely on Sicily, the 
causes of the late events. He writes 
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2, nothing can be ascertained as to the result 
of the conferences between the minister and 
the commission. It is pretty positively assert- 
ed that Crispi, if the House refuse the plenipo- 
tentiary powers demanded, will appeal to the 
country. It was expected that a reduction in 
the civil list would be proposed. The King of 
Italy, with his fifteen millions and hundred 
palaces, has a far higher civil list than Queen 
Victoria. Sella, when he imposed fresh taxa- 
tion on the nation, reduced the old King’s civil 
list. The Left, on coming to power, increased 
it. Weare quite aware that King Humbert 
paid off his father’s debts, refusing the assist- 
ance of the nation, that he maintains the 
household of the heir apparent, and spends 
much in private and public charity. But the 
bare fact that a minister has dared, under the 
auspices of Crispi, to propose a further in- 
crease in the price of salt ought to mean that 
even the widow’s mite is needful; hence the 
rich man’s luxury ought to be curtailed. * 

We shall see what comes of the very excel- 
lent projects which have been concerted be- 
tween the minister of agriculture and the 
Sicilian deputies for the sulphur mines and 
the agricultural contracts. If /the present 
House, born of corruption more corrupt than 
any former one (and that is saying much), 
should vote these bills, it would be a sign of 
possible purification. Hope costs nothing, but 
when we read the proposals of the agricultural 
association which demands a tax on corn to 
amount to nine lire per quintal (the tax at pre- 
sent is five lire), we confess that hopes grow 
dit. en oe, 








Correspondence. 


OFFICIAL FEES AND APPOINTMENTS 
IN ONTARIO, CANADA. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sr: The Government of Ontario has ap- 
pointed commissioners to investigate and re- 
port upon facts concerning proposed changes 
in the system of appointing certain officials and 
the manner of paying them. At present, these 
appointments are made by the executive Gov- 
ernment ; it is proposed in some quarters to 
have these officers (whose functions are within 
counties) elected by the people, or, in the alter- 
native, selected by county councils. At pre- 
sent they are paid by fees, or by a proportion 
of fees—the rest of the fees being applied to 
county or other purposes. It is proposed in 
some quarters to have these officers paid by 
fixed salaries. The officers are sheriffs, regis- 
trars (or recorders) of deeds, local masters (in 
chancery), county crown (or prosecuting) at- 
torneys, registrars and other clerks of courts 
of superior, intermediate, and subordinate 
jurisdiction (i. e., in the High Court, the 
County Court, and the Division Court) as or- 
ganized in the different counties. b 

Information is now sought through your 
columns as to the sources from which authen- 
tic details can be obtained concerning the man- 
ner and amount of the remuneration of like 
local officials in the various States of the 
Union, and also as to the source and amount of 
remuneration of like officers appointed by the 
Federal Government of the United States— 
such as marshals, district attorneys, etc. A 
reference to books or official publications or 
the names of public officers or others from 
whom such information could be compendious- 
ly obtained is sought by the commissioners in 
order to expedite and benefit their investiga- 
tions. 





The Nation. 


Believing that the mention of this need in 
your journal will lead to its being speedily 
satisfied, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
ONE OF THE COMMISSIONERS. 

Toronto, April 9, 1894. 





THE SITUATION IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Srr: South Carolina may be described as a 
one-city State. That city is Charleston. Co- 
lumbia, although the capital on account of its 
central site, is comparatively a small place 
(12,000 inhabitants), has very few if any manu- 
facturing interests, and does not possess any 
trade worth the name except that which is 
purely local. The other towns in the State are 
little more than country villages; the largest 
being Spartanburg (9,000), Beaufort (5,000), 
and Greenville (5,000). 

Charleston is a very old and a very opulent 
city—one of the richest cities for its size in the 
United States. It has about 60,000 inhabi- 
tants, 30,000 of whom are negroes. It has a 
large trade with South Carolina and neighbor- 
ing States, and ships its phosphates and cotton 
all over the United States and direct to Eng- 
land. The wholesale grocery business finds 
there a very important centre. There are also 
a number of wealthy cotton and rice factors. 
The business which has been extremely profit- 
able in Charleston for years past, mainly as an 
adjunct of the corner-grocery stores, has been 
the liquor business with negroes. Most of the 
corner grocery-stores in Charleston had, up 
to the Ist of July last, a groggery annex. The 
negro, while he is an excellent and capable 
workman, is also a hopeless spendthrift. So it 
happened that a large proportion of his wages 
found their way every Saturday night into the 
hands of the corner grocer, who had been 
trusting him through the week for his groce- 
ries and liquors. This liquor trade was moral- 
ly all wrong, encouraging as it did, in the most 
illiterate and unbridled element of the popula- 
tion, a taste for the unlimited consumption of 
strong drink. But the trade was carried on 
honestly and in an orderly manner, and open 
drunkenness was not any more noticeable in 
Charleston among the negroes than among the 
lower classes in Northern cities, 

When the dispensary law went into effect 
on July 1, 1894, all this liquor business was 
wiped out in one day. All the corner grogge- 
ries became a thing of the past, and all the 
East Bay Street wholesale houses closed their 
doors. One East Bay firm of wholesale grocers 
and liquor-dealers disposed of some $100,000 
worth of choice wines and liquors at public sale 
on the 29th and 30th of June, 1893. It was not pos- 
siblethat their means of livelihood should be 
thus swept away from so many of the citizens of 
Charleston and elsewhere throughout the State 
at oue fell blow without creating bad blood be- 
tween the liquor-dealers and the executive 
which had thus ruined their trade. Most of 
them, however, left Charleston and the State, 
and began business over again elsewhere. 

But there were far more vital grounds of an- 
tagonism between the Governor and his Popu- 
list party and what he styles the ‘* Bourbon” 
element, or prevalent ‘‘oligarchy,” which 
means the wealthy, intellectual, and aristo- 
cratic classes. I ama Northern man by birth 
and instinct, but I have lived a great deal in 
the South of late years, and I am anxious that 
the intelligent classes here should understand 
exactly how the old, ante-bellum Southern ele- 
ment is now handicapped, and how it feels. 
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It will be necessary to make very plain state- 
ments where somuch misunderstanding exists, 
but I will try to explain the situation without 
hurting any one’s sensibilities intentionally. 
The Populist party in South Carolina is large- 
ly composed of ‘Farmers’ Alliance” men. 
This class as a whole is averse to hard work 
and keenly jealous of those who possess a larg- 
er share of this world’s goods than do they. I 
have traversed the State of South Carolina 
again and again, on its trains, and have al- 
ways been amazed to notice the great multi- 
tude of white men (mainly farmers from ap- 
pearance) congregated at the depots. This 
concourse had, apparently, come together, not 
to board the train (for the bulk of patrons of 
Southern local trains are negroes), but simply 
to kill time and enjoy a better opportunity for 
the pleasant interchange of ideas. The Popu- 
lists of South Carolina are famous talkers. 
They are unusually intelligent for their sur- 
roundings, are extremely clever at finance, 
and no doubt able to make themselves felt in 
almost any profession or branch of trade; but 
they will not work. Everything is done for 
them by the negro laborers. 

These men are mainly descendants of the 
ante-bellum Southern planter (with some ad- 
mixture of ‘‘carpet-bagging” stock); and, 
shorn of their property in the shape of ne- 
groes, and hence of their means, have never 
been able to readjust themselves to the changed 
condition of affairs. Prevented from provid- 
ing themselves with the luxuries or accom- 
plishments of life, they have preserved the 
pride, but lost the cultivation and well-to-do 
appearance, of their parents. They have cer- 
tainly never been able to bring themselves, 
with any assiduity, to the day-in-and-day-out 
drudgery of work. Out of this class has Ben- 
jamin R. Tillman sprung. He and his fellow- 
Populists have developed a deep and-enduring 
hatred of the rich and aristocratic class; and 
as this class is chiefly to be foundin Charles- 
ton, Charleston is hated by the Populists of 
South Carolina. Gov. Tillman, before his 
election, threatened to make Charleston 
“whistle” if he got into power. And the 
minute he was elected he proceeded to put his 
threat into execution. The first descent of his 
constables was made upon Charleston. The 
circumstances attending their raid were such 
as to drive into fury even those who were ‘“‘as 
patient as sheep.” Private houses were en- 
tered in the pretended search for liquors, the 
contents of trunks and bureau-drawers strewn 
on the floor, and, in one case, the sheets and 
blankets torn off a bed in which a man’s sick 
wife was lying. 

The people of Charleston, though exasperat- 
ed beyond all endurance, acted upon this ocea- 
sion with firmness and great self-control. They 
acted just as one would hope that people of good 
repute, extensive cultivation, and great com- 
mon sense would act. They protested firmly 
against the lawless employment of executive 
power, but did not allow themselves to be 
driven into the unthinking frenzy of blood- 
shed and retaliation which Tillman expected. 
Since then he has tried all expedients, but in 
vain, with the idea of getting the ‘‘ Bourbon ” 
classes to retaliate, and so throw themselves 
into his clutches. At the time when some ne- 
groes were lynched in the interior of the State, 
he endeavored to transfer St. Julien Jervey, 
the district attorney of Charleston, out of his 
own district and into that where the lynching 
had occurred (Edgefield, I think it was), that 
he might act as prosecuting attorney, and suf- 
fer the odium which the prosecution of the 
murderers would locally create. As the Popu- 
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list class is in the great majority, and can pro- 
long the present crisis imdetinitely, it may 
finally succeed in goading the long suffering 
Bourbons into mad retaliation. The better 
class of the citizens of South Carolina thus 
stand in great need of sympathy and support 
from the orderly and intelligent portion of 
Northern commupities. M. D. 


PHILADELPHIA, April 9, L804. 


POSTAL-UNION CARDS AND STAMPS. 
To THE Epitor OF THE NaTION: 

Sir: It would be of great advantage to 
travellers if the countries which form the Pos 
tal Union would, at their next convention, 
take up the subject of Postal-Union stamps 
and Postal-Union cards. WhatI mean is this: 
Supposing a person starts out from New York, 
he could provide himself with five-cent stamps, 
the rate of postage, or two-cent postal cards 
which have International Postal Union printed 
on them, so that they could be used every- 
where. Or should you be in Germany, you 
would buy their Postal-Union stamps and 
cards which could be used in England or Nor- 
way, or anywhere else till you had exhausted 
the supply, and a new quantity would be 
bought. As it now is, when you land in Bre- 
men, or Southampton, or elsewhere, you must 
first hunt up the post-office, perhaps you must 
have money exchanged before you can drop a 
letter or card home, oF on leaving that coun- 
try the stamps you have are of no value else- 
where. 

Then another feature of great importance in 
having these Postal-Union stamps would be 
that it often happens that persons see books or 
little things advertised in foreign periodicals 
that cost perhaps a shilling, a mark, or even a 
franc. Now it does not pay to go and buy an 
international postal order for so small an 
amount, and it would be useless tosend stamps 
to that amount of the country in which you 
live, because the party receiving them cannot 
use them or dispose of them. But had we the 
Postal-Union stamps, the recipient could use 
them in his foreign correspondence, or sell 
them to some one else who had such corre- 
spondence. Altogether the governments con- 
nected with the Postal Union will see of how 
much benefit to the public the proposed issue 
of stamps would be. H. T. FRUEAUFF. 

EasTOon, Pa., April 13, 1894. 


A CORRECTION, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE: NATION: 

Srr: Ina very kindly review of my ‘ Essays 
on Rural Hygiene,’ which appeared in your 
paper of March 9, there is a slight misrepre- 
sentation of my views, caused, I have little 
doubt, by a printer’s error. The review says 
‘In the presence of cesspools and pipes, sur- 
face wells, carefully defeuded against lateral 
infection and properly covered, are the safest, 
even in the midst of ground fertilized with do- 
If for the word ‘ presence ™ 
(which I have italicized) the word * absence ” 
be substituted, my views wil] be correctly 
stated.— Your obedient servant, 

G. V. Poorr, M.D 

30 WIMPOLE St., W., LonpoN, March 29, 1804. 


mestic refuse.” 


[Dr. Poore’s surmise is entirely cor 
rect. The slip was of the pen or of the 
type. Dr. Poore’s own words (pp. 241-2) 
are: ‘‘How have they [the shallow 
wells] been contaminated? . . They 
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have always been contaminated by direct 
intlow of tilth from the surface of the 
ground or by the leakage of 
cesspools or sewers direct into the well.’ 
‘The cause of the fouling of shallow 
wells is universally found in a neighbor 
“If the subter 
ranean collections of filth were abolish 


Ing cesspool or sewer.”’ 


ed, and if our surface wells were prope 
ly constructed, we might drink of them 
He then describes 
the construction of his own well, which 


with perfect safety a 


is five feet deep with impermeable sides 
and a parapet one foot above the sur 
face, and a tightly fitting cover, so that 
the water enters only through the bot 
tom. He adds (p 244): ‘‘If there be 
sewers or Cesspools in the neighborhood 
of a well, such well cannot be safe, be it 
shallow or deep.”” We regret the error 
leading to this correction, but are glad 
to explain the author’s views in detail 
For, notwithstanding we continue to 
think it is a doubtful doctrine, on ac 
count of the almost inevitable errors of 
construction or the accidents of decay, 
Dr. Poore writes so clearly and enthu 
Siastically that he deserves the most 
accurate expression of his views. It is 
hard enough to be a reformer without 
being misrepresented even by accident 
—Ep. NATION. ] 


GREEN BAY. 

To THE Epiror or THE NATION: 
Sir: If vour reviewer of ‘ Historic Green 
Bay’ (Nat 


his statement, ‘‘ The truth is, that on the map 


No. 1501, Pp 2A) be correct in 


above mentioned neither of the names Green 
Bay and Baye Verte is to be found at all,” 
will he kindly explain what Mr. Justin Win- 
sor means by ‘* B. Verte” on the mapof ** Hen 
nepin, 1697," on page 251, volume iv., of ‘ Nar 
rative and Critical History of America’ 

Very respectfully, D. S. KELLOGG. 


PLATTSBURGH, N. Y., April 8, Isv4 


[We had overlooked this smaller map 
of Hennepin’s, which bears the same 


date as the larger one given on pp. 252, 
253. However, we read “R Verte,” 


and apply it to the adjacent river, 
while the name of what is now Green 
Bay is written across the shaded water 
and appears to be Baye des Puans.- 
Ep. NATION. } 


THE WIVES OF GERMAN PROFESSORS 


To THE Eprror or THE NaATIon: 





for April 12 I find a 


1 Your correspondent “ E 





nt i mine ina previous 





oncerning the wives and 
an professors. As your cor- 
respondent writes from ‘intimate association 
witha very lar ircle of professors’ families,” 


I must ‘lude either that my own experience 





was phenomenally exceptional, or that your 


orrespondent’s standard and my own differ 
materially. As‘ E. L. W.” remarks, German 
girls leave school at sixteen or seventeen—the 
age at which, in countries where it is to be had 


at all, the higher education for women begins ; 


the age at which the German vouth st 


ing the preparatory Work 





ation, which goes on til he Is tw ty 
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sion which, wit all clue 
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and o1 for tl vl AN ‘ 
men if and then stig at ‘ 
because thev ft Possess hen 
average German ] ess s ‘ 
women and ti ‘ 1 1 4 
de} ss t ‘ 
Mohammedat \ 
American women have d ’ \ 
regard to the admission of w 
man universities. Yet A . 
attending these : 
the Grerma ‘ t 
dos 
New ¥Y \ i 
TH VERI _ ~ 
fo THs Epi + NA N 
Sir: In at “ \\ 
Century s M 
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v reviowe Avs 
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waters. The resident s shes of the tropics 
have, in general, vertebra small numb 
and their allies “ < the 4 
seas, in the fresh waters, as well as the pelagi 
forms generally, show a progressive increase 
i the number of segments This rule applies 
t arniv s and rhiv is fishes alike 
and it has eviden relation with vai 
ations in habits fou 1 degree of ac 
tivity 
I recog? . of ~ thata nceivable ex 
planation of this, as ! st adapta 
tion S| ssible i Na ia i Kinl is Weil 
as along *‘ Darwiniar es. 8 in expla 
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be shown that a varied foo 


accelerate skeleta! evolution 


| The above is characterized by empha 
sis rather than accuracy Prof. Jordan 
may rest assured that the generalization 
which so astonished him can be illus 
trated, that there is truth in it, that 
members of the same group of fishes 
having different numbers of vertebra: da 
inhabit the same waters, and that corre- 
lation with habits is evident; his very 
positive assertions to the contrary not- 





withstanding. To answer his chajlenge 
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and induce a reasonable amount of cau- 
tion in future, it is hereby suggested 
that he add to his knowledge of the 
fishes an acquaintance with ‘‘a single 
illustration of this astonishing generali- 
zation”? that complies with the condi- 
tions required, viz., the genus Orestias, 
represented by a number of species in 
Lake Titicaca on the summits of the 
Peruvian Andes. Orestias Pentlandii 
has more vertebre than O. Cuvieri; 
either has more than O. Agassizii or O. 
Mulleri, and the others have fewer. All 
are in the same water. The more active 
have the more vertebre. Let him go 
farther and compare the fishes of this 
cold lake with an allied genus, Anableps, 
of still greater activity in its peculiar 
feeding habit, and he will find much 
larger numbers of vertebre in its lively 
species down in the warmer waters un- 
der the equator. More numerous verte- 
bre in these fishes correlate with habit or 
activity, but are directly opposed to what 
is demanded by the temperature theory. 
These illustrations are sufficient for our 
present purpose.—ED. NATION. | 





DESCENDANTS OF CROMWELL. 


To THE EpItor oF THE NATION: 


Sir: The following extract is from a letter 
of Franklin, dated Philadelphia, 1736, ad- 
dressed to his sister, Jane Franklin, residing 
in Boston. He is speaking of the number of 
deaths from smallpox: 


‘In one family in my neighborhood there 
appeared a great mortality. Mr. George Clay- 
pole (a descendant of Oliver Cromwell) had by 
industry acquired a great estate, and being in 
excellent business, a merchant, would probably 
have doubled it had he lived according to the 
common course of years. He died first, sud- 
denly; within a short time died his best negro; 
then one of his children; then a negro woman; 
then two children more, buried at the same 
time, then two more; so that I saw two double 
buryings come out of his house in one week. 
None were left in the family but the mother 
and one child, and both of these lives till lately 
despaired of.” 


Can any of your readers answer the follow- 
ing questions: Was George Claypole, above- 
mentioned, related to Cromwell? Are any de- 
scendants of the mother and child who escaped 
the smallpox in 1736, now living ? 

Very respectfully, ie ee. 

WASHINGTON, April 13, 1804, 


Notes. 


FunK & WAGNALLS Co. promise for May 
‘Isabella of Castile,’ by Maj.-Gen. O. O. How- 
ard; and ‘John Brown and his Men,’ by Col. 
Richard J. Hinton—the final volume in the 
‘*“American Reformers Series,”€n which the 
anti-slavery reform has certainly not been neg- 
lected. Col. Hinton has gathered together 





twenty portraits of John Brown’s men which . 


will illustrate his narrative, along with more 
than one of the crusader himself. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons will follow up Miss 
Harraden’s ‘Ships that Pass in the Night’ with 
a new novel by the same author, ‘In Varying 
Moods.’ They announce further ‘The Upper 
Berth,’ by F. Marion Crawford, and ‘Red Cap 
and Blue Jacket,’ by George Dunn. 

The handy ‘* Columbian Knowledge Series,” 





edited by Prof. Todd of Amherst, and pub- 
lished by Roberts Bros., Boston, which has 
just begun with Mrs. Todd’s ‘ Total Eclipses 
of the Sun,’ proceeds with ‘ Public Libraries 
in America,’ by William I. Fletcher, librarian 
of Amherst College, who will also have a vol- 
ume apart from the series on ‘ Library Classi- 
fication.” The same publishers have nearly 
ready ‘ Wayside Sketches,’ by Eben J. Loomis. 

A volume of anthropometric papers, consist- 
ing of such as were presented at the sessions of 
the International Statistical Institute in Chi- 
cago last September, and are shortly to appear 
in No. 4 of the Publications of the American 
Statistical Association, will be issued by this 
body in May. It will be enlarged by a paper 
on the growth of St. Louis children, by Dr. W. 
T. Porter, and by Dr, Henry P. Bowditch’s 
well-known paper on the growth of Massachu- 
setts children (1887). The secretary of the asso- 
ciation is Davis R. Dewey, No. 497 Boylston 
Street, Boston. 

Encouraged by the welcome given last year 
to her ‘ How to Know the Wild Flowers,’ Mrs. 
William Starr Dana has prepared a second 
rambler’s guide which she calls ‘ According to 
Season’ (Scribners). The name indicates the 
book’s plan, which is to group together the 
flowers that may be found in bloom about the 
same time, placing the groups in orderly suc- 
cession so that a wayfaring man, if not a fool, 
may know not only what the flowers are which 
he has found, but also what he may hopefully 
look for from the time the swamp maple first 
crimsons the bleached branchage of the wood 
till the melancholy days when the witch-bazel’s 
yellow tassels are the only visible reminiscence 
or prophecy of spring. As a companion to 
this littlhe volume, which lacks illustrations, 
the same publishers issue a portfolio contain- 
ing fifty plates from ‘ How to Know the Wild 
Flowers’—pictures so truthfully drawn that 
the plants they represent may be easily recog- 
nized even without the help of color. 

That enthusiasm for flowers which prompted 
her as a child to worship like any Parsee the 
barbaric splendors of her marigolds, speaks 
from every page of Mrs. Celia Thaxter’s * An 
Island Garden’ (Houghton,.Mitflin & Co.). Its 
brilliant binding and pictures glowing with 
orange and vermilion from Childe Hassam’s 
lavish palette are strictly in keeping with the 
text, where exclamation-points abound; writ- 
ten, evidently, for the delight of those who 
share the same midsummer madness, and not 
requiring the approval of one who looks with- 
out excitement upon a flaming poppy or a 
stately group of hollyhocks. 

An extremely opportune book at the present 
day, when the mining of gold has received a 
fresh impetus from the temporary decline in 
value of its sister metal, silver, is the ‘ Hand- 
book of Gold-milling,’ by Henry Louis (Mac- 
millan). It isa scientific discussion from a 
practical standpoint, by a competent min- 
ing engineer, of the various mechanical and 
chemical processes in use at the present day 
for e:tracting gold from such of its ores 
as are not capable of complete disintegration 
by the action of roasting. No such discussion 
devoted exclusively to gold-milling has, so far 
as we know, hitherto been made. Modern im- 
provements in gold-milling are largely of 
American origin, especially the mechanical 
ones, but it seems rather an advantage than a 
disadvantage that their relative merits sbould 
be discussed by an Englishman, when, as in 
this case, he shows a thorough familiarity 
with American appliances and practice, for 
his opinions must be more impartial, and are 
derived from a broader experience, taking in 








as it does the important gold fields of Australia 
and South Africa. The opening chapters are 
devoted to the mineralogical and chemical 
properties of gold and its alloys and amalgams, 
but, singularly enough, omit all discussion of 
its combinations with tellurium. The author 
shows thorough familiarity with his subject, 
and expresses himself clearly and concisely in 
not too technical language. His book should 
be of great value not only to the mill superin- 
tendent, but also to the intelligent mine- 
owner, 

The Century Company have published, un- 
der the title of ‘ Famous Adventures and Pri- 
son Escapes of the Civil War,’ a collection of 
noteworthy papers which originally appeared 
in the Mayazine. Among them are the ‘*‘War 
Diary of a Union Woman,” edited by Mr. Ca- 
ble; ‘* Morgan’s Raiders,” by Gen. Basil Duke; 
‘*\ Hard Road out of Dixie,” by Mr. Shelton; 
‘*General Breckinridge’s Escape,” by Col. 
Wood, and a number of other famous and to 
become famous stories of the war. What with 
the De Vinne presswork and the numerous 
admirable illustrations, this beautiful duodeci- 
mo would be hard to match among the war- 
books, whether for matter or for form. It is 
an attractive volume for readers of all ages, 
but it is safe to say it will be preéminently a 
classic *t boy’s book” and a favorite. 

‘Kleopatra,’ Georg Ebers’s latest production, 
which we have received from the Deutsche 
Verlagsanstalt, through B. Westermann & Co., 
and an English translation of which is an- 
nounced by the Putnams, is perhaps the most 
academic of all the academic performances of 
this professorial novelist, without a trace of 
genuine poetic intuition and overloaded with 
wearisome and irrelevant detail. One cannot 
help wondering why English and American 
readers should, year after year, be afflicted 
with translations of such tedious and lifeless 
elaborations as this, while the truly representa- 
tive men of modern German literature, such as 
Gottfried Keller, Konrad Ferdinand Meyer, 
Hamerling, Rosegger, Sudermann, remain al- 
most unknown. The same firm sends us a vol- 
ume of ‘Gedichte’ by Georg Scherer, the 
well-known editor of the ‘Deutscher Dichter- 
wald,’ which betray a respectable talent and 
refinemert of feeling, but very little origi- 
nality. A number of translations from Eng- 
lish and American poets may amuse the curi- 
ous. 

Littell & Co., Boston, send us the bound 
volume of their Living Age, for January- 
March, 18, the 200th in the series which men 
in middle life can now look back upon as one 
which no gentleman's library should be with- 
out. It is worthy of remark that this veteran 
eclectic should have maintained itself for fifty 
years, in spite of direct competition, and 
through all the vicissitudes of ever-cheapening 
literature, piracy, and copyright. 

The Overland Month/y for April is almost 
wholly given up to the Midwinter Fair at San 
Francisco, which is illustrated in a great va- 
riety of ways with text and cut. The chapter 
on the architecture of the buildings is unex- 
pectedly laudatory, though it is obvious from 
the pictures that, considered in itself, the archi- 
tecture stands much in need of an apologist. 
Indeed, the writer himself is ‘‘inclined to 
doubt the desirability of housing tne Fine Arts 
in an Egyptian temple.” 

The illustrations in Around the World for 
April (Philadelphia: Contemporary Publishing 
Co.) continue to show great judgment in selec- 
tion. Three recent books of travel are laid 
under contribution much in the way formerly 
pursued by Harper's Magazine. 
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The Geographical Journal for April opens 
with a pleasant description of a journey into 
Iceland by Dr. K. 
which an 


the interior of Gross- 
account of the re 
Surtshellir is the 


The paper is illustrated by a 


mann, in 
markable cave of most 
striking part. 
mapand a number of pictures from the au 
thor’s photographs, giving a very vivid rep 
resentation of the 
island. 


the most southerly portion of the Malay pe 


peculiar scenery of the 
The sultanate of Johore, occupying 


ninsula, is the subject of the following article 
by Mr. H. At present it 
pathless wilderness, but Chinese agriculturists 


Lake. is mainly a 
are settling in it in large numbers, and, though 
twice as numerous as the Malays, they make 
They 


cultivating 


very contented and peaceful subjects. 
themselves chietly with 
pepper and gambier. This is a product, em- 


occupy 


ployed for tanning, obtained from boiling the 
leaves and twigs of a climbing shrub ((nearia 
gambir). We have noticed several inconsis 
tencies in the orthography of the place-names 
as given in the article and upon the accompa- 
nying map. Mr. H. N. Dickson treats of the 
recent contributions to oceanography made es 
pecially by the ‘* Plankton Expedition” of ISS0 
in the Atlantic and by the Prince of Monaco 
Baron F. 
technical review of the first volume of Count 


von Richthofen contributes a rather 


Széchenyi'’s travels in eastern Asia. 
Miss Annie R. Taylor, 
made an adventurous journey in Tibet, in an 


who has recently 
interesting article in the National Review en- 
deavors to correct a false impression in respect 
to the political condition of that country, 
which is treated in such standard books of 
reference as the ‘Statesman’s Year-Book’ and 
‘Whitaker’s Almanac’ as an integral part_of 
Dr. Henry Lansdell, in 
Asia,’ just 


the Chinese Empire. 
his ‘Chinese Central published, 
says that it is ‘‘under the viceroy of Szechuen.” 
The Tibetans, however, ‘‘disclaim Chinese rule 
altogether,” 
where it is ‘‘more or less nominal.” 


except in the two eastern pro 
vinces, 
In the other provinces the resident mandarins 
have authority over their countrymen alone, 
and merely defend Chinese trade interests. 
One proof of this independence is shown in the 
rigid exclusion of Chinese women from Tibet, 
even the wives of officials being turned back at 
the border. 
tries consists mainly in the payment of a year 


The connection of the two coun- 


ly tribute by the emperor to the dalai lama 
This amounts to ‘tabout one hundred thousand 
ounces of silver, and some ten thousand vak 
loads of tea.” For this the lamas, who form a 
third of the male population, give China a 
monopoly of their foreign trade, as well as the 
power of levying taxes in the two eastern pro 
what other tra 


vinees. Miss Taylor repeats 


vellers have asserted, that the Tibetans are 
restive under this 


much prefer to trade directly with India, the 


arrangement, and would 


route being shorter and less dangerous. By 
the Sikkim-Tibet convention, which has just 
been signed, British subjects are to be allowed 
to trade, except in certain specitied articles, at 
Yatung onthe Tibetan side of the frontier for 
five years. 

The official list of new publications in India 
that 


is very significant of the great change in 


country within the last half-century. While 
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a year were but a handful, now they nur 
thousand in twenty different languages. The 
total for the whol 
last report, was 7,045. 


of India, according to tl 

Of these, 1,580 were on 
religion, 980 on language, {28 on poetry, and 
336 on science : fiction, medicine, law, and the 


drama each numbering between two and three 
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hundred. The smallest numbers were travel 


17, and polities 14. The native librarians, in thet 
quarterly reports to the Government, com 
plain, however, that works of merit are very 
rare, although they do find evidences of im 
provement, both in the talent and the moral 
tone of the works submitted to them 
Hara Prasad Shastri, after stating that he had 
received for registration in the Provin 

Bengal 2.177 publications in IS f which 
I,S18) were original works, 564 republications 


and translations, adds “Of the original 


works, about two hundred are books possessing 


more or less merit; the rest are kevs, sel 


books, missionary leaflets, and street litera 


ture. The republications are generally of sous 
value.” At other times, says Deaten in India 
from which we have taken these facts, “he, 
along with the other librarians, laments over 
the low morality of native works, panderip 
to the worst appetites of corrupt natures.” 

We have received from Dyrsen & Pfeitfer 
F. W. Christern) No. 1 of the monthly / 
tin de TOffice due Travail, 


the auspices of the French Ministry of Com 


published under 
meree. It will certainly merit the attention 
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necrology: list of books received, et 
The price of this weekly is $5.75 per annu 
88 for six months, subscriptions be, 
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skill than the arithmeticians of those days were 
supposed to possess, and isa find of which we 
shall hear more in the future. The author 
was Rollandus, a Portuguese physician, known 
for a work upon surgery and another upon 
physiognomy. He was a minor canon of the 
Sainte-Chapelle, and a protégé of John of Lan- 
caster, to whom the arithmetic now brought to 
light bears a flowery dedication. 


—The report of the London School of Medi- 
cine for Women for the year ending January 
8, 1804, is a record of good work and sturdy 
growth. This English woman’s medical college 
is ateaching and not a degree conferring body, 
its students being examined and diplomaed by 
the University of London, the Society of Apo- 
thecaries, London, the Royal University of 
Ireland, and by the Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons in Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
The report states that last year the Court 
of the University of St. Andrews, Scotland, 
granted an application made to them that the 
lecturers of the London School of Medicine 
should ‘‘be appointed by that university for 
the instruction of women in medicine”; but 
the requisite regulations as to the courses of 
study that will be required for ‘‘ the medical 
degree of St. Andrews” have not yet been is- 
sued. There are 162 regular and special stu- 
dents now attending the school who receive 
their practical instruction at the Royal Free 
Hospital, the school paying to the hospital 
some $5,700 annually for the privilege of clini- 
cal service. That English medical women do 
not shirk severe tests of the quality of their 
work is partly shown by the fact that last year 
thirty-three students of the school passed the 
primary examinations of the Society of Apothe- 
caries—a much coveted opportunity, thrown 
epen to women only in 1893. During the past 
year former students of the London School of 
Medicine for Women secured the following 
posts: Assistant anesthetist, Royal Free Hos- 
pital; resident physician at New Hospital for 
Women; house surgeon, Clapham Maternity 
Hospital; clinical assistant, N. E. Fever Hos- 
* pital—London; resident physician, Victoria 
Hospital for Children—Hull; medical officer in 
charge of Lady Dufferin’s Zenana Hospital 
—Calcutta; and clinical assistant, Richmond 
Asylum—Dublin, this being the first public me- 
dical appointment in Ireland which has been 
held by a woman. Few as are the hospital 
posts open to women physicians in the United 
States, itappears from this report that Eng- 
lish women practitioners are even more handi- 
capped; at present there are in Great Britain 
only ten medical institutions for women and 
children which have women physicians on their 
staff. Of these five are in London, two in Bir- 
mingham, and one each in Bristol, Manchester, 
and in Edinburgh. 


—At the conclusion of the thirty-second Con- 
grés des Sociétés Savantes in Paris on March 
31, M. Spuller, the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, spoke to the theme, ‘‘The Scholar in 
a Republic,” and his words seemed to have 
been inspired by President Cleveland’s ad- 
dress at the Harvard anniversary celebra- 
tion in 1886, at which M. Spuller was present. 
He paid a high compliment to Mr. Cleveland 
in saying that his manly appeal to the culti- 
vated classes to enter bravely into the public 
life of their time, and not to content them- 
selves with dilettante criticism, made one of the 
most impressive speeches he had ever heard in 
his life. M. Spuller’s address was received as 
one of the long-expected elucidations of his 
vague phrase, ‘‘the new spirit,” and was full 
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of hearty words of promise and encourage- 
ment for all who will earnestly enter into the 
work of ‘‘ pacification and reconciliation which 
the republican government has undertaken in 
our country.” His reference to other days and 
other than republican feelings, in the following 
words, was much applauded: ‘‘ No doubt re- 
grets are permissible and certain memories are 
sacred; but, however attached we may be to 
the past, we do not live for the past. We can 
study it only in order to know it well, but we 
live in the present and we work for the fu- 
ture.” The Minister at the close of his address 
distributed the prizes of the year, and made 
touching reference to the losses by death in the 
ranks of French scholarship. 


—One of the most extraordinary phenomena 
in the literary history of Germany is the hos- 
tility which is still manifested towards Heine, 
almost forty years after his death—an enmity 
based in about equal proportions on chauvin- 
ism, anti-Semitism, and the wrath naturally 
felt by Philistines towards men of genius who 
have lashed them and their ways with scorn 
and satire. The project of erecting a monu- 
ment to Heine in his native city of Diisseldorf, 
a few years ago, met with so much opposition 
that it was dropped. Soon thereafter the com- 
mittee took up Mayence as a suitable place, 
but nothing definite has been done as yet. It 
is stated on excellent authority that the Em- 
press of Austria, an ardent admirer of Heine, 
had promised to provide the needed funds from 
her private purse, but was dissuaded by Herbert 
Bismarck, acting asthe agent of Emperor Wil- 
liam. The Frankfurter-Zeitung receutly se- 
cured the opinions of noted German authors on 
the desirability of erecting a monument to 
Heine. Among those opposed were Felix Dahn 
and Ludwig Biichner, while Paul Heyse, L. 
Brentano, and Spielhagen are among his most 
prominent champions. Spielhagen took oc- 
casion to write this bitter truth about his 
countrymen: ‘‘ The German people as a whole 
have no respect, to say nothing of veneration, 
for intellectual culture. A nation 
that has had Goethe and Schiller, and does not 
yet comprehend that one of the very greatest 
of our lyric poets deserves a proud monument 
—truly one might despair of such a nation.” 
The cudgels for Heine have also been taken up 
in the Vienna Neue Freie Presse by that clever 
dialectician Ludwig Speidel. He turns the 
tables on Biichner and Dahn.  Biichner had 
incautiously referred to Schopenhauer, and 
Speidel takes occasion to remind him that 
Schopenhauer called him a ‘“ barber's appren- 
tice,” and his famous ‘Kraft und Stoff’ a 
“worthless book.” Concerning Dahn (who 
has written about ninety books, and who, in 
his recent autobiography, with somewhat un- 
expected modesty, classes himself as ‘‘a second- 
rate savant and a third-rate poet’), Speidel re- 
marks that he is ‘the poet of German chau- 
vinism. He has treated the most German of 
all subjects, but any one who would assert that 
he has treated them in aGerman way knows 
not what German is.” 


—Speidel’s opinion of Heine is also worth 
translating: 


‘*Heinrich Heine is not a stranger, he is a 
German. Heine bad a deeper insight into the 
German heart than any of those Deutons who 
are to-day impugning his German national 
feeling. In proof of this, read his remarks on 
German folk-song and on Goethe's lyrics, in 
which the pulse of the German people beats 
more vigorously than in any other of his treat- 
ises; examine his writings, pervaded by our 
characteristic national sentiments, and note 
how understandingly and sympathetically he 
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gossips about the German legends, how full his 
fancy is with the figures of our sagas. Of his 
songs, which affect us like newly revealed feel- 
ings, and impress us by their concise and apt 
expression of German sentiment, it is surely 
unnecessary to speak at this day, and it may 
be safely said that his ‘Atta Troll’ still re- 
mains the last great German poem. In the 
case of a poet like Heine it is self-evident that 
he enriched the German language, and created 
master-works in German prose whose thorough- 
ness and brilliancy will defy time. By his rich 
comic vein, by his wit and ridicule, he exerted 
a liberating influence at the time when every 
spontaneous movement of the spirit was sup- 
pressed. That this could not be done without 
occasionally inflicting wounds, is a result in- 
separable from the nature of wit, which is 
often a demonic power that possesses him who 
possesses it.” 


—The National Observer, which, though 
now published in London, began its career as 
the Scots Observer in Edinburgh, has been in 
existence but five yearsanda half. It was in 
its fifth or sixth week, when, despite its first 
somewhat brilliant prospects, it was on the 
point of disappearing altogether, that Mr. 
Henley took it in hand, and at once gave it a 
distinct individuality. It has made many ene- 
mies, and has never been popular; probably 
under Mr. Henley it never could be popular in 
the wide sense of the term, for in all matters, 
political, literary, and artistic alike, its stan- 
dard has been ultra-conservative, or perhaps 
it would be more accurate to say aristocratic. 
It has rendered direct services to literature 
by its publication of much of the best work of 
the younger generation of poets, novelists, and 
essayists. In its pages have appeared the 
‘London Voluntaries ’ and many of the choicest 
of Mr. Henley’s own poems, as well as chap- 
ters, or separate episodes, from the books of 
Mr. Stevenson, Mr. Hardy, and Mr. Barrie. 
It was the first literary organ to recognize Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling, whose ‘ Barrack-Room Bal- 
lads’ were first printed in its columns. It in- 
troduced to the public Mr. Marriott Watson, 
Mr. Gilbert Parker, and Mr. Murray Gilchrist, 
three masters of the short story. Nor would 
it be easy to count the London journalists it 
has helped to train. Mr. Henley now retires 
from the helm, and what may be the National 
Observe?r’s future with a new editor, Mr. J. E. 
Vincent, time must show. 


—Lectne, Oudin & Cie. (Paris) have added 
two more volumes to their excellent collection 
of ‘*Classiques populaires.” The first is de- 
voted to Bossuet, and is the work of M. G. 
Lanson, who has made large use of the book he 
wrote on the great orator and historian three 
years ago. The present production is partly a 
summary, it is true, of the former, but it is also, 
inasense, an appendix to it, the numerous illus- 
trative extracts from Bossuet’s works giving 
it a special value. It is fully as readable as 
the larger book, for M. Lanson is thoroughly 
imbued with his subject and clear in his state- 
ments. The woodcuts, as is generally the 
case in the volumes of this collection, are 
wretchedly poor. It would be an advantage 
to omit them. The second volume, written by 
M. J. de Crozals, is upon Guizot, whose per- 
sonality is far from being as attractive as that 
of Louis XIV.’s favorite prelate. The rigidity 
of character, the somewhat repellent nature, 
in public at least, of Guizot, the uncompromis- 
ing principles of the man, are set forth in not 
too captivating a manner, It is difficult to 
decide whether this is due to the subject or to 
inability on the part of M. de Crozals to seize 
and keep the attention of his reader as does M. 
Lanson. Guizot ended by being very unpopu- 
lar; M. de Crozals despairs of reversing that 
verdict, and his tone is somewhat apologetic 
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throughout, which does not help him 
vinee and charm the modern reader, who is 
from 


the influences which 
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turned the generation of 
He also has an exasperating way of printing 
his quotations from Guizot’s work which gives 
to the larger portion of his book the aspect of 
acommentary. Harder still on the dead his- 
torian is the morose portrait of him, which is 
quite in keeping with the style of the book 


GENERAL POLK. 
By Wil- 


Longmans, 


Leonidas Polk, Bishop and General. 

liam M. Polk, M.D., LL.D. 

Green & Co, 2 vols., 12mo, pp. 349, 442. 
WE have here a valuable contribution to the 
history of the civil war. It 
stood that for some years Dr. Polk has had in 


has been under 
hand his father’s biography, and he has spared 
no pains to make it an adequate record of the 
ecclesiastical as well as the military history of 
Bishop Polk. The spirit and tone of the book 
are excellent. The story is told with fulness 
enough to explain itself and to be its own 
apology, without controversy and without bit 
terness. It presents the man as his conduct 
and his own words explained his motives, and 
these are such as to command the respect even 
of those who were in antagonism to him. The 


material gathered seems to have divided itself 
very conveniently into two equal parts, so that 
the first volume is wholly devoted to the youth 
and the clerical labors of Bishop Polk, the se 
cond to the military career of the general. 
That the Protestant Bishop of 
Louisiana should at the outbreak of the great 
rebellion accept a commission as a major-gen¢ 


Episcopal 


ral in the Confederate Army was always more 
or less a stumbling-block to religious people 
His brethren of the episcopate and of the mi 
nistry at the South accepted the judgment of 
the venerable Bishop Meade of Virginia when 
he said that he could not 
all rules have exceptions, he could not condemn 


sanction it, but, as 


it. The case was exceptional in the fact that 
Bishop Polk was a graduate of West Point, 
though he had never actually served in the 


army atter graduating. During his cadetship 


such religious impressions had been made 
upon him through the preaching of Bishoy 


Mcllvaine, then chaplain of the Military Aca- 
demy, that he had resolved to enter the minis 
try, and he went from the Academy to the 
Theological Seminary. [1] health and family 
affairs had interfered with his plans, so that 
he had, in fact, almost no experience as a r 
tor of a parish when he was, in 1838, made 
missionary bishop of the Southwest. In 141 
he became Bishop of Louisiana. 

vere 


It is fair to say that habits of command 


thus more natural to his mind than those of 


ministration, and his position as a dignitary 


ading member 


of the prominent family of the Polks of Nort] 
Carolina and Tennessee, gave a kind 


united with the influence of a k 





leadership which, in connection with his n 
the offer of a 


command easily take the 


tary education, made 





guise of a du 
uistry on such a subject is pretty sure t 
volve itself in practical difficulties. Th 

cally, there is no apparent reason why a pious 


bishop as well as a r or mechat 





may not slaughter men in war. By simila 


arcue that it 


reasoning one may 


a woman to enlist against a public enemy as 


for her husband or her son. But many cent 
ries of experience have shown that the cus 


ously complicated structure of human society 
suffers a damaging shock when certain heredi- 
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The sincerity and 


onscientiouspess of | 
+? 


Polk are sutticiently shown in the intimate his 


tory of his life and in his private cort 


ence; vet one who reads it will see that a « 
ous struggle went on in his mind. W 

velling in England as a mparat vy 
man, he was impressed with the adva 

a wWholiv free community He recorded his 
conviction that it was greativ desirat tha 


the So 


uth should be rid 


i861, he was so militant in his support of 
cession based on the claim to a constitutiona 


extension of slavery into the Territories, that 


he was popularly looked to as a leader w 
might be expected to exchange his robes f i 
gray uniform. He did so with some hesita 


tion: and when the first excitement of the 1 
bellion cooled a Pittle, he 
signation and sought to return t 
duties, but President Davis evidently felt tl 
this would be disadvantageous to the ¢ fed 


and 


rate cause, Gen. Polk viel 
Vis's wish 
The biography will give to Northern readers 


pinion of Gen, Polk's quality as a 





soldier than the one which has been 
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KIDD'S SOCIAL EVOLUTION, 


Social Evolution. By Benjamin Kidd. Mac- 

millan‘& Co, 1804. 

We have here a striking and original work, 
evidently the product of long study and care- 
ful thought, by a hitherto unknown author. 
Mr. Kidd bases his effort on the idea that 
while science bas been actively engaged in 
studying the evolution of every form of life 
from the lowest to the highest, with fairly sa- 
tisfactory results, she stands dumbin the pres- 
ence of humanity. There is to-day no science 
of human society, properly so called, and no 
indication from those who speak in the name of 
science even as to the direction in which the 
path of future progress is to lie. The older 
political economy has been weighed in the bal- 
ance and found wanting; the new economics 
gives only vague and shadowy intimations. 
Spencer, the greatest student of the subject, 
has thrown so little practical light on the prob- 
lems of sociology that his conclusions are beld 
up, by two opposing parties, in support of dia- 
metrically opposite views. Huxley and George 
have portrayed the imperfections of society as 
it exists, but have not even suggested alaw of 
progress by which we may judge of the proba- 
ble future. The former would willingly see 
some kindly comet sweep the race from the 
‘arth, unless there is to be an improvement; 
but his criticism on social efforts is so complete- 
ly destructive that no inference respecting fu- 
ture conduct can be drawn from its conclu- 
sions. It is to this neglected subject of the law 
of progress in human society, and its probable 
form during the twentieth century, that Mr. 
Kidd devotes his work. 

His treatment is everywhere of the broadest 
kind, his style a model of dignity and philo- 
sopbic calmness, and his periods so stately that 
itis a pleasure to follow him. He rarely of- 
fends the reader by descending to the conside- 
ration of specific facts, or analyzing the proxi- 
mate causes of the phenomena he discusses, but 
rather contents himself with basing his argu- 
ments on those general features of the situa- 
tion which it is the province of the scientific 
investigator to bring out. The reader is carried 
through the air without any disagreeable ap- 
proach to the asperities of the landscape, and 
shown a very pleasant succession of instructive 
views, extending from the beginning of the 
race well through the twentieth century. The 
author avows no creed, follows in the foot- 
steps of no party, and writes and criticises 
all views with such impartiality that it 
may be hardly fair to class him with any 
school. But the general trend of his thought, 
at least in all but the earlier chapters, is un- 
mistakably that of the so-called Christian so- 
cialist. 

It is doubtless through a failure on our part 
to catch precisely the logical connection of his 
argument that we are unable to mould the 
earlier and later chapters into a congruous 
whole. In the former, the conditions of hu- 
man progress are discussed in a way that looks 
so discouraging, the absence of any rational 
sanction for the conditions of progress is ar- 
gued with such force, and the antagonism be- 
tween the interests of the individual and those 
of the social organism are dwelt upon with 
such an apparent implication of the impossi- 
bility of improvement, that the reader might 
almost think himself listening to a demonstra- 
tion of pessimism as regards the future. But 
when the discussion of modern socialism opens, 
and the forecast of the future begins, a brighter 
light shines upon the page. The want of a ra- 
tional sanction for human progress is to be sup- 
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plied by the ultra-rational sanction « f religious 
belief, which is to lead the individual to subor- 
dinate his personal good to that of the social or- 
ganism. The doctrine of non-interference of 
the State in social matters is to be abandoned, 
and the lower and weaker classes are to be 
equipped at the general expense against the 
higher and wealthier classes. Indeed, we are 
already far past the doctrine that the end of 
public endeavor is to secure political equality 
for all. During the twentieth century we shall 
see among the Western peoples a process of 
social development tending to bring all the peo- 
ple into the rivalry of life on conditions of so- 
cial equality. Even now there is rising in 
England a school of political economists who 
are beginning to question whether poverty it- 
self may not be abolished, and whether it is 
necessarily any more a permanent institution 
than was slavery. 

The author’s turn of thought is shown by 
his failure to perceive the logical difficulties in 
the interpretation of his scheme—a failure 
which seems as complete as that of socialists 
generally to appreciate the practical difticul- 
ties in the way of putting their plans into 
operation. He correctly points out that the 
great work of the progressive party during the 
nineteenth century has been to secure the re- 
cognition of the principle that all men are 
equal before the law. When he maintains that 
this party must now go further in the same 
direction, he brings to mind the Llrishman 
who would have one man not only as good 
as another, but ‘‘a great deal better.” What 
is poverty ? And when we have defined it, 
what is to be done with the man who would 
rather suffer it as we define it than work hard 
for aliving ? If all men are equal before the 
law, he is to have his own way. If we are 
going to force him to earn a living, this is 
not a step forward beyond equality, nor is 
it in the direction of giving bim equal social 
opportunities, but it is rather a step backward 
towards feudalism. We must decide for him 
how many of the good things of this life are 
needful to keep him out of poverty, and make 
him work until he earns them, much as the 
baron did with his serfs. If we are not to use 
force, but must still keep him out of poverty, 
every such man must be fed and clothed 
at the public expense. If this is what Mr. 
Kidd means by social equality, he should say 
so more explicitly. If the industrious part 
of the community is to support the idle, not 
merely by giving them the necessaries of exist- 
ence, but by lifting them above poverty, the 
policy could hardly be called equality. In 
fact, our author is at one with all classes of so- 
cialists in ignoring the fact that great num- 
bers of people, both of our own and of other 
races, do not want to be elevated above the 
condition of poverty, or, at least, do not want 
it earnestly enough to work continuously and 
industriously for it; and that any measures 
looking towards supporting them in any con- 
dition above that which they are willing to 
attain by their own exertions, will only pro- 
duce demoralization. 

When he divides mankind into the exploit- 
ing and the exploited classes, and gives an 
endorsement, even very qualified, to Karl 
Marx’s view that the interests of the laborer 
and the capitalist under the present system 
are necessarily so antagonistic that those of 
the former must suffer, he betrays an in- 
tellectual bias which materially weakens our 
confidence in the soundness of his conclu- 
sions. He does, indeed, admit the great im- 
provement which has taken place in the con- 
dition of the laboring classes during the pre- 





sent century; andif he believes that this im- 
provement is the outcome of the great increase 
of capital which has taken place, and of the 
efforts of the capitalists to make money, he 
should frankly have said so and reconciled the 
conclusion with his theories of progress. If he 
does not believe it, he should have set forth 
what he considers the cause of the improve- 
ment. He does neither. 

We must conclude that with all the praise 
that may be accorded to the work from a lite- 
rary or philosophical standpoint, it is found 
wanting when regarded as an actual investiga 
tion of social evolution by scientific methods. 
That sublimated essence of facts on which 
sound philosophy must be based, can be dis- 
tilled only from the concrete facts themselves; 
and while the writer correctly points out that 
this has not yet been done in a satisfactory 
way, he does not attempt to do it himself. As 
an illustration of what the scientific method is, 
and how far Mr. Kidd comes from applying it, 
let us take the case of the suffering poor in 
such a metropolis as London. Science would 
begin by looking up some poor Hodge, and 
questioning him as to his history and antece- 
dents. It would find that Hodge had not been 
bred to habits of regular industry, unless in a 
very restricted field, and had not learned to do 
anything which millions of others could not do 
better than he could; that in fact he had 
grown up without any definite object in life. 
Now in middle age he is unable to do anything 
that anybody else wants done. Taking Hodge 
as a typical case, the conclusion reached would 
be that the principal cause of poverty is the 
absence in youth of that training necessary to 
enable a man to earn a living after he shall 
grow up. The question, Why so much pover- 
ty ? would then resolve itself into, Why such 
an absence of training ? 

The consideration of this question would 
open upa further field of study. It would prob- 
ably be found that at the present time a 
larger proportion of the youth of the land are 
growing up without any definite object in life 
than was the case in former generations. A 
hundred years ago every careful parent con- 
sidered it his duty to train his boys to a trade, 
or to secure some opening for them in life. If 
they lived on a farm, they were to become 
farmers; if in the neighborhood of a castle, 
they might become servants or hunters; if in a 
town, tradesmen or mechanics. Why should 
this not be equally the case in the present 
generation? One answer is that the incentive 
is less now than it was then. Owing to the 
increase of wealth, it was never so easy for one 
who knew nothing and could do nothing to 
pick up the shreds of a living asit is now. A 
hundred years ago starvation stared such a 
man in the face; now nothing worse than 
la misére, and scarce even that in England or 
America. When the wages of fifteen minutes’ 
work of the average laborer will buy a loaf 
of good bread, and an hour's labor a pound of 
meat, no one need suffer for food—a result the 
very knowledge of which removes a_ strong 
motive to the industrial education of the chil- 
dren of the poor. 

With all its shortcomings, we consider Mr. 
Kidd’s book well worthy the careful study of 
thinking men. The author is a socialist of the 
most moderate and sensible kind, and he out- 
lines correctly the direction in which the 
world is trying to move; we might say the di- 
rection in which it is being impelled by the in- 
creasing pressure of a great mass of ill-disci- 
plined and therefore’ generally unsound 
thought. His keen analysis, breadth of view, 
and fairness of statement will commend his 
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views to the reader even when they seem to 
lack a basis in the facts of life. 


BARBER’S POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The Pottery and Porcelain of the United 
States: An historical review of American 
ceramic art from the earliest times to the 


present day. By Edwin Atlee Barber, A. M. 
Ph. D., ete., ete. With 228 illustrations. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. Small quarto, pp. xvii, 
446. 
Tus is an industrious and painstaking book 
Mr. Barber 
has brought together more facts in relation to 
the history of pottery in this country than will 
one book 
he has stated these facts clearly and compact- 
ly and arrayed them in order, and he has put 
the future student of such matters under an 
obligation by the thorough way in which he 
If, after all his labor, 
the result of his studies must be pronounced 


on a somewhat thankless subject. 


be found, we believe, in any other 


has performed his task. 


not only dry, but depressing, that, certainly, 
is not his fault: pottery as a manufacture can 
be interesting only to potters, and pottery as 
an art has, as yet, produced in this country 
hardly any fruit worth mentioning. The pieces 
contained in our museums and _ private collee- 
tions in which some glimmer of artistic feeling 
may be indulgently discerned, are either copies, 
alwaysrude, made by our earliest potters, of 
models brought from the old country, or direct 
borrowings—never wholly successful because 
always balked by na‘ive ineptitude—from the 
better equipped manufactories of Europe. 

The opening chapters of Mr. Barber's book 
relate to processes of manufacture, and to the 
materials employed, but we are not told as much 
as we might expect of the native sources of these 
materials. Itis believed that we have in this 
country every kind of clay needed in the mak 
ing of pottery, including large deposits of true 
kaolin, and these materials are said to be equal 
to the best found It is a 
curious fact, recalled by Mr. Barber, that in 
1766, Wedgwood, the famous English potter, 
‘‘ procured samples of the Carolina clays from 
the country of the Cherokees, some three hun 
dred miles from Charleston, which, proving 


in other countries. 


satisfactory after trial, were, for several years 
after, used by him in larger quantities. Sub- 
sequently, he imported clays from Florida, 
which he seems to have preferred to the for- 
mer.” 

Mr. Barber's chapter on Aboriginal Pottery 
is well enough, though it has really no essen- 
tial connection with the subject, and has no 
thing to tell us that was not already known. 
The aborigines of this continent were savages, 
their 
pottery, their textiles, their carving in stone or 
wood—no better form or 


and they gave to the things they made 


ornamentation than 
we find in the work of savages everywhere 
What interests us in these things 
interest they can have for us 
relationship to what is found in other countries, 
the work of peoples alien to our aborigines in 


the only 
is their curl 


us 


race, so far as we know, and certainly sepa 
rated from them by vast reaches of land and 
water, and perhaps of time. 

Mr. Barber's subject properly begins with 
his chapter on Early Brick and Tile-making 
It was at one time believed that all the bricks 
used in this country before the middle of the 
last century were brought from Holland or 
England. No doubt, 
instances are known to everybody why 


but Mr 


this is true of many 
Cases 


is interested in the matter; Barber 





“r 2e© 


shows that 


Nation. 


*brick-making had become an es 
tablished industry 


in America a few vears 
after the arrival of the first white settlers 
The same is true of roofing-tiles: the earliest 
that were used are believed to have been 
brought from Holland; but, as in the case of 


bricks, while this was well enough for peopl 
nm the 
supplies and transporting them to 


who lived seaboard, ** the « 
these 


the rural districts 


Ost of import 
ing 


far removed from tide-wa 


ter would have been prohibitory Kilns for 


their manufacture were therefore set up at an 
early date; but even with regard to certain 
tiles that were dug up from the ruins of houses 
built on the Burlington Islands in the Dela 
ware River in 1668, Prof. Edward S. Mors 
Whose competence in such matters is we 
known, Is of opinion that, since there is n 
evidence to show that they were imported 
they may have been made in this country. By 
the middle of the eighteenth century, the mat 


ufacture of rooting-tiles was well established in 


Pennsylvania— dlr. Barber tells us nothing of 
their making in any other part of the try 
and though after a time thev ceased to be 
used, yet of late thev are coming te favor 
again, and are now made in many places on 


this side the water 


The chapters that follow on Early Potting 


in America are as entertaining as the subject 
allows, and Mr. Barber's industry in the col 
lecting of facts does him great credit Litth 
that he reports has any relation to the artist 
side of the general subject: such shadowy sug 
gestion of art feeling as these early pieces 
show is too plainly reminiscent of Old-World 
models. Oftea, no doubt, the designs, if we 
may call them such, were directly copied from 
pieces as rude as themselves, brought over by 


immigrants, since the potters here would find 


it to their interest to supply 
ciated 
, and not be 


with wares ass with life 


homes. Utility 1utV, Was then the 


quest of these early workmen, and such orna 
mentation as they added to their wares was of 
little other value than asa relief to the bar 


surtace 


ness of the 


The greater part of Mr. Barber's book is taken 
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And long may he harry our American potters 
until we cease to do evil, learn to do well. 


Studies of the Stage. By Brander Matthews. 

Harper & Brothers. 184. 
IN these half-a-dozen essays Mr. Brander Mat- 
thews converses pleasantly, if not always ori- 
ginally, upon a variety of theatrical topics, 
displaying in every case that intimate ac- 
quaintance with the subject which comes of 
long personal experience and careful research. 
There are, indeed, very few persons who are 
more competent than he tospeak of the French 
and English stages, both past and present, so 
long as he confines himself to fact and anec- 
dote. During the last twenty years or more 
he has seen every play worth seeing and known 
every actor worth knowing, being as much at 
home on one side of the curtain as the other, 
and, moreover, he has read diligently, widely, 
and intelligently, acquiring indisputable au- 
thority upon all theatrical matters, historical, 
technical, and personal. He is able to keep his 
reader constantiy entertained by his copious 
supply of incidents, comparisons, and quota- 
tions, and his skill in the introduction and 
management of old material. 

Of the papers under present consideration 


‘not one is dull, although a good deal of the in- 


formation contained in them is rather elemen- 
tary, and some of the opinions expressed are 
more dogmatic than convincing. As a narra- 
tor, Mr. Matthews is interesting and trust- 
worthy, but his conclusions are apt to be 
hasty and to rest upon a particular instance 
rather than upon a general rule. What he 
says about the difficulty of dramat®ing a 
novel is all true enough, and he might have 
gone a good deal further without much fear of 
contradiction; but his closing assertions, that 
‘“‘the drama is really the noblest form of 
literature because it is the most direct,” and 
that ‘Sit calls forth the highest of literary 
faculties in the highest degree,” are somewhat 
violent. Accumulated superlatives of this 
sort are always dangerous. In discussing the 
dramatic conditions in England one hundred 
years ago, he says ‘‘ that the sudden extension 
of journalism undoubtedly tended to decrease 
the public interest in the drama.” This is an 
opinion which it would be difticult to support 
by proof. To the ordinary observer the news- 
paper appears to be a most potent supporter 
and advertiser of the theatre, and it would be 
scarcely too much to say that the two institu- 
tions have grown and flourished together. 
The effect of the newspaper upon the quality 
of contemporary drama is another question al- 
together. Again, Mr. Matthews says, ‘It is 
much easier to write a novel than it isto make a 
play,” but that, clearly, depends upon the kind 
of novel and play that is meant. As a matter 
of fact the two things are essentially different, 
as Mr. Matthews himself points out, and can- 
not justly be compared. 

Another curious remark for a critical writer 
to make occurs in the excellent paper on Fran- 
cisque Sarcey. “Seen by the light of the 
lamps, a play has quite another complexion 
from that it bears in the library. Passages 
pale and dull, it may be, when read coldly by 
the eye, are lighted by the inner fire of passion 
when presented in the theatre.” The first half 
of this paragraph is undoubtedly true, but the 
second half takes no account whatever of the 
power of the imagination of an intelligent 
reader. Of course, a great actor is a potent 
commentator and illustrator, and often reveals 
unsuspected beauties to the student, to say no- 
thing of the ignoramus, but it is the tritest of 








truths that some of the choicest masterpieces 
of the poetical drama wholly defy the genius 
of the actor and the cunning of the stage 
manager. In another place Mr. Matthews 
says that ‘‘the dramatic critic does not see a 
new play—he sees only a performance,” which 
can be true only where the critic is wholly in- 
competent, or, in other words, no critic at all. 
Other examples of such loose generalization 
might be quoted, but it would not be generous 
or fair to insist too strongly upon the occasion- 
al flaws in an attractive little volume which is 
full of entertainment, and offers a great varie- 
ty of information in compact and agreeable 
form. 





Ceurs Russes. Par le Vte. E. Melchior de 

Vogiié. Paris: Armand Colin & Cie. 

In this volume M. de Vogiié has collected to- 
gether five short sketches of Russian life, the 
most recent of which, he states, was published 
ten years ago. In an interesting introduction 
which describes Russian weather and habits, 
he represents four of the stories as having 
been narrated to him by a landed proprietor 
who was personally acquainted with the facts. 
However that may be, the stories are full of 
life and of the spirit of the land, The longest 
of them, ‘‘ Varvara Afanasievna,” is nothing 
more nor less than the history of the Medical 
Courses for Women in St. Petersburg cast in 
abbreviated narrative form, and its heartrend- 
ing details might be verified in many cases of 
real life, without a doubt. ‘‘Le Fifre Pe- 
trouchka” is the stirring tale of a peasant 
hero who revived the courage of his starving 
comrades in a fortress of the Caucasus besieg- 
ed by the Turks, and saved the place until re- 
inforcements arrived by playing ‘‘God Save 
the Czar” on his fife. It is as characteristic as 
are the prefatory remarks about the Russian 
peasant in general and Petrouchka in particu- 
lar. ‘*L’Oncle Fédia” reminds one of a tale of 
L. N. Tolstoi’s, where the innocent allows 
himself to be sent to Siberia to save the guilty, 
the truth being discovered too late to rescue 
the peasant hero from his undeserved punish- 
ment. The story is told with beautiful truth 
and simplicity. ‘*‘Le Temps du Servage ” pre- 
sents a repulsive picture of pre-emancipation 
manners on some badly managed estates. But, 
as the author makes his Russian friend re- 
mark: 

‘“*The principle was detestable. The applica- 
tion of it was more gentle than that of the feu- 
dal code in many parts of Europe. The great 
mistake which we made (we, the civilized of 
yesterday) was to exhibit such manners to the 
Occident when the latter had become unused to 
them. when it had become prudish and prompt 
to feel scandalized. Its conscience reproached 
it with its own old sins; it consoled itself by 
belaboring our shoulders. But, having said 
thus much in exculpation, it must be confessed 
that there were some sad exceptions.” 

It is one of these sad exceptions which forms 
the subject of the sketch. ‘‘Le Manteau de 
Joseph Olenin” does not deal with peasant 
life, but it is equally characteristic of Russian 
temper. Joseph Olenin belongs to the learned 
class of society, to the upper classes to which 
the author’s remark in this story especially ap- 
plies: ‘‘ You are Slav, consequently more or 
less of a spiritualist, a believer in metempsy- 
chosis and a lot of other similar things.” 
Joseph Olenin is obliged to leave Petersburg, 
while engaged in scientific investigations con- 
cerning the sojourn of the Hebrews in Egypt, 
to visit his estate in Little Russia on business. 
On the way he loses his travelling-coat lined 
with fox-skin. He despatches his servant to 
the posting-station near the scene of the loss, 
and the postmaster sends him a cloak which 





has been found and brought in. On open- 
ing the parcel, Olenin finds a lady’s cloak 
of blue velvet lined with valuable sables 
and cut in Polish fashion. He endues this 
cloak with a sort of soul, helps his delusion 
by stuffing itinto shape with straw, and takes 
to wearing it because he fancies that the deli- 
cate spirit of its true owner penetrates him 
when he is in contact with it, as it affects the 
atmosphere of his room when it lies on his 
sofa. He becomes so absorbed in his fancies 
over this cloak that he neglects his business 
and his studies for vaporous musings. At last 
he meets the owner of the cloak at the posting- 
station. He is wearing her cloak, she is wear- 
ing his. She is a beautiful and witty Pole, 
married to an old Count on a distant estate. 
His reluctance to part with the cloak, at her de- 
maud for her property, leads her to invite him to 
come and call on the cloak at her house. It ends 
in Olenin passing most of his time there, faith- 
fully devoted to worship of the cloak, to such 
a degree that he makes the Countess jealous, 
and she takes to wearing it all day in the 
house, in order that he may turn his attention 
to her. In vain; the romance never descends 
any nearer to the earthly and commonplace, 
and, naturally, the end of it is indefinite and 
rather feeble, through the impossibility of in- 
venting a suitable catastrophe. Such a ro- 
mance is quite possible and in the spirit of 
certain mystical Russians. 

One of the most delightful parts of the vol- 
ume is the introduction, where the author 
shows his delicate appreciation of Russian 
landscape, customs, and habits in phrases of 
the utmost precision, which deserve to be 
quoted. Nothing can be happier than this de- 
scription of a winter landscape: ‘‘ The morning 
was superb: ten degrees below zero, a brilliant 
sun in the blue sky, not a breath of air; vast 
horizons of plains, all of a crude white, with 
reflections of rose color and gleams of gold; a 
world as dead and as brilliant as a bit of old 
China porcelain.” Here is a companion pic- 
ture of in-door life: ‘‘ But, for the purpose of 
combating the boredom of their winter, Pro- 
vidence has endowed the sons of Rurik with 
two faithful weapons, cards and tea; between the 
samovar and the card-table the Russian hours 
flow past as inoffensive and as useless as a de- 
preciated coinage, so abundant that no one has 
ever dreamed of saving it.’ The following 
ranks high among foreign efforts to explain 
the mental workings of Russian brains. Tur- 
geneff might have penned it: 

‘* His intelligence took pleasure in this vapor 
of thought, as his body did in the vapor of the 
Russian bath, in that lukewarm atmosphere 
which is neither air nor water, but a soft mist. 
In order to preserve more liberty and ampli- 
tude for these abstract studies [the study of 
Kant], my friend sagely separated them from 
the petty realities of existence. Thus, Michail 
Dmitritch labored more particularly over the 
reform of the provincial administration, the 
amelioration of the lot of the peasants, the ex- 
tinction of drunkenness and the assimilation 
of the Israelites: this did not prevent his liv- 
ing on excellent terms with the old abuses, 
gladly harboring the police officials of the dis- 
trict, who were notorious extortioners but 
jolly companions, and letting the communal 
dram-shop at a very high rental to a Jew 
whom he maltreated. . . . An excellent 
neighbor and a good master, nevertheless, 
obliging, sensible, vibrating with sympathy 
for the interests and greatness of his country, 
always ready to talk eloquently about it; 
speech having been conferred on the Russian 
to serve as an outlet for his mighty dreams, 
which would cause his head and his country to 
burst if, unhappily, he were born dumb.” 


There are plenty more phrases and descrip- 


tions which are equally felicitous and true, 
Without being a great book, ‘Cceurs Russes’ 
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ty, the whole female society of Oxford” (p. 89), 
will suggest that Oxford anticipated the uni- 
versity of ‘* The Princess” in having ‘‘ dowa- 
gers for deans”’—which is not Mr. Smith’s 
meaning. ‘The ‘college founded by Keble” 
(p. 83) will lead the trusting reader astray his- 
torically; and ‘its professors form the general 
and superior staff of teachers” (p. 5) will be 
unintelligible. And perhaps it may be well to 
warn the reader that though Mr. Smithisa 
tolerably safe guide to the old colleges, he 
hardly knows the intellectual Oxford of to-day» 
indeed, does not attempt to describe 
it. There is one passage that is significant of 
much, Mr. Smith, after speaking of ‘*‘ Mans- 
field College for Congregationalists.” tells us 
that by the side of it ‘‘ rises Manchester College 
for Independents” ! One cannot help thinking 
that here slips out that sheer ignorance of the 
life of the Nonconformist middle and lower 
classes of England which so often marks the 
doctrinaire reformer de haut en and 
which sometimes strikes one as even more irri- 
tating than Conservative opposition. 


and, 


bas, 


The Ove Deposits of the United States. By 
James F. Kemp, Professor of Geology in the 
School of Mines, Columbia College. New 
York: Scientific Publishing Co. 1893. 

Tuts is the second important treatise upon 
American ore deposits that has ever been pub- 
lished, the first having been Whitney’s ‘ Me- 
tallic Wealth of the United States,’ which ap- 
peared in 1854. The most widely known gene- 
ral treatise, and the one which, evea to the 
present day, is quoted in courts of law for de- 
finitions, is that of Von Cotta, published in 
German in 1859 and translated into English in 
1870. Of the important treatises since that 
time two have been written by Germans, 
Grimm (1869) aud Von Groddeck (1879), andone 
by an English mining engineer, Phillips (188+). 
From the meagreness of this list it would ap- 
pear that this branch of geological research, 
in spite of its practical importance, had been 
relatively neglected. This was true up to 
within the last ten or fifteen years, when geo 
logists possessing the necessary preliminary 
training in kindred sciences have generally be- 
come more abundant, and State and Govern- 
ment surveys have given more attention tothe 
economic applications of geology, reluctantly 
overcoming the old prejudice which consider- 
ed that when research led to practical results 
of absolute pecuniary value, it ceased to be 
pure science. In no other branch of geology, 
moreover, is so much hard and even dangerous 
physical labor requ‘red to arrive at conclusions 
of general theoretical value, nor are the con- 
clusions so quickly subjected to the rigid test 
of practical experience. 

When Whitney made the personal examina- 
tions upon which his work, in many respects 
the most able of all those above mentioned, 
was largely founded, mining in this country 
was still in its infancy, and the great mineral 
wealth of our Western mountains was practi- 
cally unknown. His theoretical 
were therefore to a considerable extent drawn 
from European examples, Of the four. other 
authors mentioned, three had never visited 
America, and none of them could adequately 
realize the advances that had been made by 
rational 


conclusions 


our economic geologists towards a 


theory of ore deposition, as distinguished from 
those based on the traditions and experience of 
a few European mining districts of half a cen- 
tury back. 

The present writer, though too young a man 
to have personally examined a very large por- 





tion of the mining field of this country, has 
been obliged, in his position as instructor in 
economic geology at Cornell and Columbia, to 
keep himself thoroughly familiar with the lite- 
rature of ore deposits, and is thus enabled to 
give a most complete statement of modern 
views on the subject as derived from Ameri- 
can examples. From a literary point of view 
his style has suffered from the abundance and 
necessary condensation of material, and his 
work bears evidence, at times, of undue haste 
and want of mature consideration, possibly 
due to pressure for copy by his publishers. His 
presentation, in the introductory or theoreti- 
eal part of the work, of the various views now 
entertained upon the geological structure, ori- 
gin, and manner of formation of ore deposits 
in general is by far the most complete that has 
yet been given. For the first time, in a trea- 
tise upon ore deposits, has due recognition beep 
given to the agency of replacement or substi- 
tution in the formation of ore bodies, which 
was first practically demonstrated on a large 
scale in the case of the deposits of Leadville, 
and has since been found applicable to almost 
all metallic deposits occurring in limestones 
According to the old traditions, based upon 
what are now known to have been rather ex- 
ceptional occurrences, a preéxisting open cavi- 
ty of the general form and size of the deposit, 
as now found in nature, was considered to be 
an indispensable prerequisite; under the mo- 
dern view a natural water channel that will 
admit the mineral-bearing solutions is all that 
is absolutely necessary. The chapter on the 
classification of ore deposits is in itself a com- 
pendium of the progress made in late years to- 
wards a genetic discrimination in making sub- 
divisions, as distinguished from the methods 
formerly in vogue, which based their distine- 
tions largely on the outward and more or less 
accidental form, and which were often, as the 
author remarks, ‘‘ geologically considered, only 
convenient admissions of ignorance as to ori- 
gin.” The classification finally adopted by 
Prof. Kemp himself seems, however, open to 
the criticism of being rather too complicated for 
practical use. 

Of the descriptions of typical and important 
deposits of the ores of the various metals, 
which occupy the greater part of the book, the 
quality is of less even excellence. Where the 
author has some personal knowledge of the 
occurrences, or where they have been thorough- 
ly studied and described by trained geologists, 
his brief descriptions are in general admirably 
clear and concise. On the other hand, when he 
depends, as in the case of inany of the Western 
deposits, on occasional descriptions given by 
persons of varying degrees of scientific ability, 
his want of personal familiarity with the 
ground is apt to lead him into the error, un- 
fortunately too common among writers on 
geology, of giving equal weight to all printed 
opinions without due regard to the competen- 
cy or relative ability of those who hold them. 
For the technical reader this want of discrimi- 
nation is in a measure offset by the complete- 
ness of the references, Which enable him to 
consult the originals and discriminate for him- 
self, but the general public has a right to ex- 
pect that this should be done by the author. 
The value of the work is much enhanced by 
the admirable arrangement and completeness 
of its bibliography, avd, taken as a whole, 
though not claiming tobe a great work of origi- 
nal research, it is a most exhaustive statement 
of the present condition of knowledge of the 
subject treated, and constitutes a much-needed 
and very reliable book of reference, 

The mechanica] execution of the cuts and 





photographic reproductions, which form an 
important part of a work of this kind, is not 
up to the best standard of the day. 





Landmarks of a Literary Life, 1820-1802. By 
Mrs. Newton Crosland (Camilla Toulmin). 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

THE reminiscences of a woman eighty years 

old, most of whose life has been spent in Lon- 

don in intimate association with authors and 
artists, could hardly be shorn of interest by 
the worst manner conceivable; needless to say 
that they gain immensely by the development 
of so agreeable a personality as Mrs. Cros- 
land’s. The old-fashioned portrait of the au- 
thor, engraved from a miniature, shows a very 
pretty and pensive young lady, and the book 
revealsa very gentle, kind, and sincere old lady. 
In her early youth, family misfortune con- 
strained Miss Toulmin to cast about for means 
of self-support, and she instinctively took to 
the pen—a bold venture in the days when it 
was deemed improper for a woman to wield 
that implement except for the purpose of 
writing a polite note or signing the marriage 
register. If she had many difficulties in thus 
providing herself with comforts, she does not 
dwell on them. She was taken up by the 
Chambers Brothers, the editors of the Annuals 
and of several journals long extinct and for- 
gotten, and she maintained pleasant and pro- 
fitable relations with all. Though she must 
have met most of the brilliant stars of a great 
literary period, her friendships were with the 
lesser lights, and hence most of her book is 
given to people whom we know only a little 
about and of whom we are well satisfied to hear 
more. Among ber near friends the Brownings 
were perhaps the only great people. Miss 

Mulock was her bridesmaid, and at Gore House 

she formed an intimacy with Lady Blessing- 

ton’s niece, Margaret Power. 
met some famous people, among them Louis 

Napoleon, whom, she says, 


There, too, she 


‘*Tcertainly thought one of the ugliest men 
I had ever seen. His nose seemed enormous 
and his eyes sunken and small. His eom- 
plexion was so darkly sallow that he reminded 
one of Carlyle’s description of the ‘Sea-Green 
Robespierre.’ Nevertheless | admired his sim- 
= manners, which were more like those of an 
Suglish gentleman than what we used to asso- 
ciate with a Frenchman.” 

The scandals that hang about Gore House 
are mentioned only to be brushed aside with 
characteristic charity ; so is the historical gos- 
sip about Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton. 
Queen Caroline is not exonerated, but she is 
felt to have been far more sinned against than 
sinning. Sympathy with her own sex leads to 
an unexpected criticism of ‘Vanity Fair,’ 
which, in Mrs. Crosland’s opinion, ‘tis marred 
by the unchivalrous act of choosing a strug- 
gling, penniless girl for the villain of the 
story.” Perhaps so, but how could that story 
have been written with a born duchess for the 
villain’ The effect of ‘ Vanity Fair’ was cer- 
tainly very sad if, ‘* for yearsafter its publica 
tion, it was enough for a struggling woman to 
show shrewdness and a little more than ordi- 
nary prudence for her to be sneered at asa 
Becky Sharp.” 

Mrs. Crosland met a good many Americans, 
whom she speaks of with caution, as of a wild 
variety of the species not to be measured fair- 
ly by civilized standards. One anecdote which 
she tells at second-hand, would, but that it is 
clearly apocryphal, justify this attitude. A 
distinguished writer being entertained at din 
ner ** at one of the ducal residences,” shocked 
decorum by exclaiming, ‘‘in a yoice that every 
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one could hear, ‘ Duchess, how ever do you 
fix your hair?’ Another is a personal expe- 
rience. She had obtained invitations to the 
Mansion House for a Southern gentleman and 
his daughter. 

‘‘ Rarely,” she says, ‘‘ have I felt so hu- 
miliated as I was by the deportment of this 
sometime Governor of a State—this haughty, 
self-sufficient slave-owner, who thought himself 
the equal of any peer in the room, but who, 
from time to time, relieved his cough in that 
American mode which Mrs. Trollope charac- 
terized as disgusting.” 

The ‘vice of slavery” is ingeniously held 
accountable fer that sometime Governor's bad 
manners, but we feel that he should bear the 
whole blame of causing a nice young lady an 
anguish which is keenly remembered for forty 
years. Mrs. Crosland forgave him more easi- 
ly than she could forgive Miss Mitford, whose 
selfishness on a certain occasion put her to 
great discomfort, and to whom she devotes 
several pages that show a perfectly righteous 
asperity. 

The reminiscences end in the early sixties, 
and we regret that they have not been carried 
further. Though they cannot be described as 
brilliant or exciting, they are full of amiability 
and good sense, and make a most readable ad- 
dition to pictures of life and manners in the 
early Victorian era. 





An Elementary Treatise on Fourier’s Series 
and Spherical and Ellipsoidal Harmonies. 
By William Elwood Byerly. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. 1893. 

Lectures on Mathematics, delivered in August 
and September, 1893, at Evanston, Ill. By 
Felix Klein. Reported by Alex. Ziwet. Mac- 
millan & Co. 1844. 

NOTWITHSTANDING its name, so redolent of 

Helicon, there is mighty little poetry in Sphe- 

rical Harmonics. The blessed, after a thousand 

years’ performance on harps, may possibly be- 
take themselves to setting one another prob- 
lems in modern geometry; but to spherical har- 
monics we may confidently assert they will not 
resort. This subject might be called the con- 
veyancing of mathematics, since it teaches how 
to express facts in a form which, though it af- 
fords no insight into causes or essences, but on 
the contrary is blind and bewildering, is for 
all that quite indispensable for making the 
mathematician master of his data. The usual 
problem is this: A certain quantity has a 
value at every point of some surface—most 
usually, that of the earth. This value—it may 
be elevation above or.depression below the sea 
level, or the distance of the sea level from the 
centre, or the force of gravity, or a magneti- 
cal constant, and so on—has been ascertained 
at many points, and is assumed to vary con- 
tinuously. (Most experts will say no such as- 
sumption is made.) Then, spherical harmonics 
shows us what we may presume to be the ap- 
proximate values at points where the quantity 
has not been observed. Moreover, it affords a 
general expression for the value; still further, 
it shows how to cut up the quantity into parts, 
each of which is susceptible of further mathe- 
matical treatment. It is, thus, a theory (for 
so mathematicians use the word theory) of 
great utility; and, like other utility-mathe 
matics, is tedious, difficult, disagreeable, and 
unbeautiful. This is a circumstance which 
breeds many loathers of mathematics, because 
these disagreeable branches are taught first. 
The present treatise is undoubtedly the best 
in our language upon this subject. Its only 
rival, that of Todhunter, always an unnecessa- 
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rily dry book, is now pretty antiquated like 
wise. Mr. Byerly adheres to one point of 
view pretty consistently, exhibits the doctrine 
under its best aspect, and leads us into it by 
the easiest road. It isa branch which nobody 
but a practical mathematician will care for, 
and which every practical mathematician has 
to master. 

When we turn from this book to Klein's lec 
tures, we seem to be passing out from a tre 
mendous, rattling factory, with its grimly 
earnest, unlovely economy, into the pure mea 
dows with the really vastly greater, but infi- 
nitely calm, agencies of sunshine, breeze, and 
river. Here, in only a hundred pages, the 
moving impulses of modern mathematics are 
set forth in a way in the highest degree in- 
structive and interesting to every mathemati 
cian, without any tax upon his energies. Felix 
Klein, we need hardly say, is generally con 
sidered as the most interesting, if not the great 
est (certainly not in all respects), of living 
mathematicians. Forsuch a hundred pages as 
these the mathematician may search in vain 
The small compass renders the process of mathe- 
matical cogitation all the clearer, and strips 
it of details which in other books obscure it; 
and particularly of details of demonstration 
that are often wrongly taken to be the soul of 
mathematical thinking. Such a lesson as this 
book affords of the conduct of mathematical 
research the younger student (it is not for be 
ginners) will not easily find. Those who know 
Klein need hardly be informed that the lee 
tures range over a large part of recent mathe 
matics. The following passage (in which we 
take the liberty twice to put experience in place 
of ‘* conception”) is interesting: 

‘*We are forced to the opinion that our geo 
metrical demonstrations have no absolute ob 
jective truth, but are true only for the present 
state of our knowledge. These demonstrations 
are always confined within the range of space 
experiences that are familiar to us; and we 
can never tell whether an enlarged experience 
may not lead to further possibilities that would 
have to be taken into account. From this 
point of view, we are led in geometry to a cer- 
tain modesty, such as is always in place in the 
physical sciences.” 

Appended to the lectures are ten pages on 
the history of modern mathematics in Ger 
many. 





The English Church in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, 1800-1833. By John H. Overton, D.D., 
Canon of Lincoln and Rector of Epworth 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1S. 

DR. OVERTON’S studies for ‘The English Church 

in the Eighteenth Century * brought him to the 

threshold of his present task. In the former 
case he was collaborating with another; this 
work is all hisown. It is well done, and the 
first four chapters are particularly interesting, 
dealing as they do with the more personal as 
pects of the matter. The chapters on * The 
Church and Education” and ** Church Socie- 
ties” may be even more valuable to English 
churchmen, but their appeal to the general 
reader is but faint and far away. It is evident 
that, stopping short at INS, the very year in 
which the Oxford movement began, Dr. Over- 
ton has denied himself the climax of his his- 
tory. But he has done this advisedly. The 
history of the Oxford movement has been 
written many times, and the light that has 
been thrown upon it has done much to darken 
the preceding period. By way of introduction 
to his ‘Oxford Movement,’ Dean Church wrote 

a few pages on that period, but in the manner 

common to the historians of the movement 

to paint-in a background dark as possible, so 














that the virtues of the movement might t« 
brought out in sharp relief. Dr. Overton has 
not gone to work deliberately to convey a 
different impression, but he has only had to tell 
the story of the time and of its work to show 
that there were men before Newman and his 
set who had *‘ a work to do in England ” and 
did it tolerably well 

It is Dr. Overton’s impression that the 
Church had reached its low-water mark before 
the close of the eighteenth century, Vet she 
continued to lose favor while she steadily im 
proved. This was because her failure had 
been gross and patent to all eyes, while the im 
provement was within narrow linuts and less 
obvious to the assailant seeking for grounds t 
justify the energy of his attack 
catholicity is remarkable. He is so goad a 


Dr. Overton's 


churchman that he has a good word for men of 
the most opposite tendencies and conclusions 
He has three chapters, ‘* The Orthodox,” ©The 
Evangelicals,” and ** The Liberals.” and we 
cannot imagine that the inheritors from either 
of these branches will fancy they bave any 
reason for complaint. It is, however, to the 
Orthodox, by whom the High Churchmen bx 

fore the High Churchism of Newman are in 
tended, and the Evangelicals, that he attributes 
the most of the improvement from [S00 to INS 
The former are less dwelt upon than the lat 

ter, as they should be, for the reason that they 
have had more than a fair share of attention 
heretofore. The inveterate torvism of the old 


High Churchmen has perhaps led to an exag 





geration of their t the happy 
constitution of our Church and State” of which 
we have heard so much. But Dr. Overton is 





himself obliged to admit that practically their 
attachment to this constitution was something 
very different from the indifference to it, or 
contempt for it, of the Tractarians. These, 
too, would have had the Church and State one 
but that one would have been the Church. The 
fact is, the temper of the old High Churchmen 
Was political and that of the new High Church 
men was ecclesiastical Keble belonged to 
both parties in succession, and it was only his 
attachment to the old order, his intense tory 
ism, that kept him in the English Church, as 
such, when others went to Rome 

Keble’s ‘ Christian Year was published in 
ISZ7, and though Walter Bagehot called it a 
dilution of the weaker part of Wordsworth, it 
is the only religious book of the period that 
has now any general circulation. Moreover, 
Keble’s ability was almost singular among a 
feeble folk. It 


life to pass from Dr. Overton's second chapter 


is like passing from death to 


to his third. The Evangelieals had life in 
if they had little 


themselves, i 
taste or intellectual ability 


scholarship or 
One of their own 
party said, ** There are persons who secretly, 
if not avowedly, associate the ideas of piety 
and imbecility, and who do not hesitate to de- 
cide that he who professes to be governed by 
Christian principles must be deficient in na- 
One of the saints “ cut 
his violin strings and never afterwards re 


tural understanding.” 


placed them,” nor went to a picture exhibi- 
tion; another regretted her time spent with 
Shakspere as a robbery of God, and excluded 
from her shelves ‘‘all the furniture of a 
worldly library.” These sentiments and ac- 
tions were characteristic of the Evangelical 
party, but to the same party we owe pre 
eminently the abolition of the slave trade in 
i807 and the abolition of slavery in 18:3, 
though we must not forget that Granville 
Sharp and Thomas Clarkson led the way. The 
chapter on the Liberals is enlivened by the 
name of Sydney Smith and a few characteris- 
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tic passages from his writings; but the great- 
est names upon the Liberal list are those of 
Whately and Arnold, The latter is more dwelt 
upon than any other, aud with that admiration 
which his character has compelled from those 
who have hated his opinions. Hampden and 
his significant book of 1832 are passed over 
much too lightly; and Blanco White, whom 
Liddon credits with the paternity of the Libe- 
ral church party, has but a single line. 

The chapter on ‘‘Church Services and Fa- 
brics” proves conclusively that, however it 
may be with religion, sacramental worship is 
much more cultivated now than it was former- 
ly. There are some instructive pages on the 
preaching of the time. Sydney Smith wrote 
that ‘‘decent debility” was its most frequent 
note; that it ‘‘called in paralysis to the aid of 
piety,” as if sin could be taken from men “as 
Eve was from Adam by casting them into a 
deep slumber.” He was opposed to written 
sermons, but another high authority denounc- 
ed extempore preaching as immoral. It was 
generally considered possible only by the 
special grace of God, and hence it gave the 
preacher an unwarrantable spiritual authori- 
ty. The High Churchmen cultivated a dull 
and lifeless manner by way of criticism on the 
pulpit methods of the Methodistic churchmen. 
A chapter reviewing the literature of the pe- 
riod gets its main interest from the secular 
writers, Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Sir Wal- 
ter Scott. It is generally agreed that Scott’s 
medizevalism did much to inspire the Oxford 
Movement, and the influence of Coleridge on 
the Liberals was not less conspicuous. His 
‘‘ Letters upon Inspiration” would now meet 
with general acceptance. High Churchmen of 
the ‘ Lux Mundi’ school have got a good deal 
further on; but in 1834 those who were able to 
receive them were a meagre band. 





The Revival of Irish Literature: Addresses by 
Sir Charles G. Duffy, Dr. Sigerson, and Dr. 
Hyde. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1894. 


Gavan DurFFy, the repealer of O’Connell’s agi- 
tation, the rebel of 1848, the Sir Charles G. 
Duffy, Knight Commander of the order of St. 
Michael and St. George, first Minister of the 
Crown in Victoria, of later days, is giving some 
of the best energies of his advanced years to 
the furtherance of Irish literature. He has 
been mainly instrumental in establishing an 
Irish Literary Society, with headquarters in 
London. This society has published several 
interesting little volumes, of which that now 
before us is one. There is a certain strain of 
laudatio temporis acti about the movemen — 
the looking back from a degenerate present to 
the golden and purely patriotic days of the for- 
ties. We whose memory carries us back to 
those times fail to recognize that there is more 
of the earth earthy about the present than 
about any previous phase of Irish thought; or 
perhaps we should rather say the thought of 
those times partook no less of the earthy than 
the thought of the present. This movement 
and these publications will do good in so far as 
they tend to stimulate a greater interest 
among Irishmen regarding their ancient lan- 
guage, literature, and music, regarding the 
material that exists in the Ireland of to-day 
for the production of wholesome and lasting 
literary work, such as that given to us by Miss 
Lawless and Miss Barlow. We cannot see how 
the study of Irish history, overspread as every 
page of it is with a sense of failure and disap- 
pointment, or Irish history as a background for 
the true poet or the novelist, can become popu- 
lar until a satisfied present is reached, whence 





the trials of the past can be calmly reviewed. 
Scott wrote at a time when Scotland generally 
was satisfied with her present; and it would be 
impossible for any writer, however great his 
genius, in this better informed and more criti- 
cal age, to throw the glamour which he was en- 
abled to throw over the state of society with 
which he dealt. 

The intention of these addresses is good, but 
we doubt the wisdom of the spirit which ani- 
mates them or the possibility of the realization 
of their ideals. A certain degree of national 
political life is doubtless necessary for the 
growth and expansion of Ireland. That she 
should seek to shut herself off from such com- 
munion in the literature of the English tongue 
appears to us neither wise nor possible of at- 
tainment. Even after reading these addresses 
we are still in the dark as to what are those 
‘Trish lines” upon which, as Dr. Hyde tells us, 
the Irish race can alone best develop. Ireland 
cannot hold herself aloof from competition 
with the rest of the world. Evenif the state- 
ment were true, we doubt the bracing effect 
upon a people of calling upon them to revert 
to old ways which once constituted them ‘‘the 
most original, artistic, literary, and charming 
people of Europe.” Ireland has contributed, 
and will doubtless contribute, much to that li- 
terature which is the common heritage of the 
English-speaking race all over the globe. But 
it appears to us she will best cultivate what- 
ever may be peculiar in her genius by keeping 
abreast with the main stream rather than by 
shutting herself off in a side eddy. 





The Theory and Practice of Modern Framed 
Structures. Designed for the use of Schools, 
and for Engineers in Professional Practice, 
by J. B. Johnson, C.E., Professor of Civil 
Engineering in Washington University, etc., 
C. W. Bryan, C.E., and F. E. Turneaure, 
Professor of Bridge and Hydraulic Engineer- 
ing, University of Wisconsin. John Wiley 
& Sons. 1893. 


Tus is an ample treatise, and represents the 
latest American practice of to-day. It con- 
sists of a series of essays, practically limited to 
iron construction, by a number of skilled en- 
gineers, of whom the three mentioned in the 
title are the chief contributors. The essays 
cover all kinds of framed structures—roofs; 
girders, plate and trussed; cantilevers; arched, 
swing, and suspension bridges; standpipes; 
tower and mill-framing. They are grouped 
into two parts, the first chiefly theoretical, 
treating of analysis of loads, stress, and flex- 
ure; the second, chiefly practical, of detailed 
construction, though each impinges a little upon 
the other, and so leads to some repetition. The 
theoretical discussions are adequate to their 
purpose, and as complete and instructive as 
they ever are—more so than we are apt to find 
them-—in works whose first aim is direct prac- 
tice. The practical discussions are very tho- 
rough, the examples worked out in all essential 
details with great care, and with due attention 
to the actual conditions of material and manu- 
facture ; the two systems of riveting and pin 
connection, for instance, being given due ex- 
amination and consideration of their respec- 
tive advantages. 

The chapter on esthetic design of bridges is 
a new thing in such a treatise, and offers sensi- 
ble counsel which we are glad to see urged. 
Design in bridge-building, even more impera- 
tively than in other building, calls for fineness 
of line and proportion, because line and pro- 
portion are more self-asserting in bridges than 
in any other structures. These, however, are 





qualities that good sense and good precept can 
never supply, and the command of which we 
can hardly expect engineers to gain, for they 
call for long training of a kind that engineers 
do not get. Some of the examples which Mr. 
Molitor cites with praise in this essay, e. g., 
the viaduct over the Truyére in plate xiv., 
seem to us signal illustrations of awkward line 
and misproportion, and wholesome antidotes to 
the superstition that true and direct construc- 
tion will in itself lead to beauty. 

The book is, so far as we know, the most 
complete and serviceable treatise of the kind 
that has been published in this country. It is 
winning its way at once in the schools of en- 
gineering—indeed, the first part has been 
printed before and used with approval in ten- 
tative form. 





Biology of Ferns by the Collodion Method. 
By Prof. G. F. Atkinson. Macmillan. 


THis work is carefully prepared, and gives 
evidence of being based on original and very 
thorough study. The life-history of ferns is 
traced with sufficient, but not excessive, detail, 
from the spore, through the prothallium and 
its gametic organs, to the mature plant and its 
production of spores. Usually our native spe- 
cies are taken for study, though a few of the 
drawings are from varieties of common hot- 
house cultivation. The statement that in 
Schizeacee ‘the form of the spores approach- 
es that of a quadrant of a sphere,” is hardly 
correct, for though Schizeea has ovoid spores, 
the spores of Aneimia are rather pyramidal 
from a convex base, or even tetrahedral, and 
usually beautifully sculptured on the surface 
with lines parallel to the edges of the facets. 
The spores of Mohria are very similar, and 
those of the principal remaining genus of the 
suborder, Lygodium, are anything but bila- 
teral or quadrant-like. 

Under “dimorphism” of the fronds the ex- 
amples cited are mostly of native species, 
though certain foreign genera have species in 
which this dimorphism is more conspicuous 
than in any of the North American ferns. The 
remark quoted from Underwood, about the 
probable cause of the cases when the fronds of 
Onoclea have an intermediate character be- 
tween the usual sterile and fertile conditions, 
is one of those sage observations which it is 
easy to make, but which observed facts hardly 
or not at all sustain. The discussion of the 
‘‘dehiscence of sporangia and dispersion of 
spores ” is interesting; but the drawings which 
serve as illustrations are rather too sketchy, 
and some of them recall pictures of the great 
meteoric display of 1833. 

Part ii., on ‘‘ Methods,” bears evidence of 
being written to describe processes which the 
author has actually employed. <A good pic- 
ture or two of the dehydrating apparatus 
would have made its structure clearer than the 
description which is given. Every laboratory 
has its own methods, and it may be that some 
other processes are quite as convenient as those 
which are here described. 
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Litte’s Laving Age. Jan.—March, 1804. Boston Lit 
| 


tell & Co 


| Louis, Henry. A Handbook of Gold Milling. Ma 


millan. $3.25 


Mayer. Jacob. German for Americans. é4thed. Phila 


deiphia: 1. Kohler. $1 


| Merimée, Prosper. Chronique du Regne de Charies IX 


Roston : D.C. Heath & Co. 25 cents 

Moule, H.C.G. The Epistie to the Romane [| EXpost 
tor’s Bible Armstrong. §1 50 

A New English ~ tk nary on Histeort 
cal Principles. Last part of V« It. Everytexty 
Feod. Oxford: Clarendon ieeae ‘New York. Ma 
maiilan. $1.25. 

O'Brien, RB. The Autobiography of Theobalt Wolfe 
Tone, 1763—17¥8 2 vols, London: Unwin; New 
York ; Seribmers, $7.50 

Parkhurst, D. B. Sketching from Nature. Yd ed range 
N. J: The Author 

Penniman, J.H. The School Poetry Book Philadel 
phia: The Author 

Phyfe, W. H. P. Seven Thousand Words Often Mis 


pronounced tsded. Putnams. 81 
Plunkett, Mrs. HR. M. Josiah Gtibert Holland, Seribnerm 
$1.50 
Prothere, G. W Select Statutes and Otber Conestit 


tional Documents Illus’ rative of the Reigns of Flisa 
bethand James l. Oaford: Clarendon Press; New 
York: Macmillan 

Ranhofer, Charles. The Epicurean A Complete Trea 
tise of Analytical and Practical Studies on the Cull 
nary Art. Dbustrated. The Author 

Reibrach, Jean. Les Lendemains. Parts Paul Ollien 
dorff: New York : Charles Ettel 

Saltus, Fdgar Enthratied American News Co 

Seott, Sir W The Betrothed and the Highland Wihtow 
[Dryburgh Faition k finbur«! A. & ©. Wiack, New 

wk: Macmillan : 
Stevens's Facsimiles - MSS in Furopean Archives f 


lating to America. 177 17s Vol AX. London 
RB, F. Stevens, 

Weyman, S. J Under the Red Rote Longmans 
Green & Co 1.25 


Vanderem, Fernand. La Cendre Parts: Paul Oller 
dorff ; New York: Charles Eitel 


A Tonic 
For Bratn-llorkers, the Weak 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion: and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 


a general tonic and _ vitalizer, 


affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: ** Lhave met with the great- 
est and most satisfacto ry results in 
dyspepsia and general derangement 


: ’ } 
ot the cerebral and nervous systems, 


causing debility and exhaustion.” 
Descriptive Pamphlet free 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 7. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


A Clever Editorial Writer 
will prepare copy for catalogues, circulars. 
etc; tasteful and = skilful workmen will 
wint it ; copyists will direct envelopes from 
ist of successful business men. If you can 
use this combination, or part of it, address 
A.B Kiya, | 0. 89 William st. Reference : 
Publisher of the Nati n 


4 gk ewes CATALOGUES, describing 
» Hoventox, Mirriis & Co.’s Books of Art, Biogra 
phy, Essays, Fiction, History, Poetry, Politics, Religion, 
Science, and Travel, will be sent to any addrese upon 
application. 4 Park Street, Boston 


[ TNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS SENT 


free. Address Box 462, Concord, Mass. 
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G. P. Putnam's Sons, 


NEW YORK AND LONDON, 


WILL PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


In Varying Moods. 


By BEATRICE HARRADEN, author of ‘Ships 
that Pass in the Night.” Copyright Ame- 
rican Edition. 16mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 
50 cents. 


A Modern Wizard. 


By R. OTTOLENGUI, author‘of “An Artist in 
Crime,” ‘‘A Conflict of Evidence,” ete. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Hours in a Library. 


Literary Essays. By LESLIE STEPHEN, author 
of “An Agnostic’s Apology,” etc. New 
and cheaper edition. 3 vols., $4.50. 


READY NEXT WEEK: 


Tennyson: His Art and Re= 


lation to Modern Life. 
By Stoprorp A. BrRookE, M.A. 12mo, $2.00. 


The Autonym Series. 


The new series (undertaken in coOperation with 
Mr. Unwin of London) of copyright sto- 
ries by well-known authors, will be ini- 
tiated by the issue in May of 


THE UPPER BERTH. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 32mo, limp cloth, 
50 cents. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
The Apostolic Age of the 
Christian Church. 


By CARL VON WEIZSACKER, Professor of Church 
History in the University of Tiibingen. 
Translated from the Second and Revised 
Edition by James Millar, B.D. 2 volumes, 
8vo, each $3.50. 

Volume I. now ready. 

Prof. Weizsiicker’s work is the first issue in 
the new series of the Theological Translation 
Library, edited by the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, 
M.A., D,D., Oriel Professor of a 
Oxford, and the Rev. A. B. Bruce, D.D., Pro- 
sessor of Apologetics and the New Testament 
Exegesis, Free Church College, tilasgow. 


The Church in the Roman 
Empire, A.D. 64-170. 


With Chapters of Later Christian History in 
Asia Minor. By Prof. W. H. Ramsay. 
8vo, with maps, $3.00. 


“Tt is not too much to say that this volume will 
srove indispensable to students who wish the latest 
information concerning the field of Paul’s labors. 
To the wide acquaintance witb the literature of the 
subject which the author shows, he has added a most 
careful study of the ground. .. . Unquestionably 
it adds much to our knowledge of the subject, and 
lays students under great obligation to the author.” 
—The Bibliotheca Sacra. 





Descriptive prospectuses of the “ Story of the Na- 
tions” and the ** Heroes of the Nations,” and quar- 
terly *‘Notes,”’ giving full descriptions of the sea- 
son's publications, sent on application. 





The Nation. 


[Vol. 58, No. 1503 


COPELAND AND DAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


Crane (Walter), A Series of Eight Designs Illustrating Shakespeare’s 
Tempest. Printed on Fapanese silk paper, mounted on cardboard and issued in a port- 
folio, each set signed by Mr. Crane. Two hundred copies only are made for America, 


Quarto, $6.00. 


Davidson (John), A Random Itinerary With a Ballad, 4 volume of essays with 
Srontispiece and titlepage designed by Lawrence Housman, Octavo, $1.50. 


Poems by Richard Garnett, LL.D., with title and false title by Illingsworth May, Octavo, 


$7.50. 


“* Dr. Garnett is one of the few literary Englishmen friendly to our dear and crude republic. . . . It 
is a sort of miracle when from a philosophic mind comes the direct quintessence of poetry, the drawght 
from Aganippe never to be mistaken, and never to be forgotten.*’— Boston Transcript. 


Cuckoo Songs by Katherine Tynan Hinkson, with titlepage and cover designed by 


Lawrence Housman, Octavo, $1.50. 


English Poems by Richard Le Gallienne. 7hird edition. Octavo, $1.50. 


Rossetti (Dante Gabriel.) The House of Life: Being now for the First Time 
Given in its Full Text. With three ornamental borders and one hundred and fourteen 
initial letters designed by Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, Issued in an edition of five Aun- 
dred copies on hand-made P. L. B. paper, square octavo, bound in limp Fapanese silk paper 
boards, square octavo, $2.50; and fifty copies on thick hand-made Michallet paper, with 


rubricated initials, advanced to $10.00. 


Poems by John B. Tabb, with cover and ornaments designed by George Edward Barton, 


Square duodecimo, cloth and gold, $1.00, 


In the press. 


Poems by Francis Thompson, with cover and frontispiece by Lawrence Housman, Third 


edition. Square octavo, $1.50. 
‘* The verse is indeed remarkable. 


.”’"—Robert Browning. 


** That minority who can recognize the essentials under the accidents of poetry, will agree that alike in 
wealth and — of imagination, in depth and subtilty of thought,and in magic and mastery of lan- 


uage,a new poe 
ineteenth Century. 


of the first rank is to be wel.omed in the author of this volume.”—H. D. Traill, 


Salome, A Drama in One Act, by Oscar Wilde. Newly translated from the author's 
French version, containing ten full-page designs by Aubrey Beardsley, Two hundred 
copies issued for America. Small quarto, $3.75. 
Joseph Pennell writes: ‘‘ Whether Mr Beardsley’s work is appreciated or despised, the drawing 


shows decisively the presence among us of an artist, an ( v s ] 1 
Most interesting is his use of the single line, with which he weaves 


execution asin its invention 


an artist whose work is quite as remarkabie in its 


his drawings into a harmonious whole, leading you to properly regard the concentration of his motives. 


Mr. Beardsley has managed to ap 


to artists —and what more could he wish %” 


COPELAND AND DAY, PUBLISHERS, 69 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 





DAINTY GIFT BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOSEPH KNIGHT COMPANY, 


BOSTON. 


. Some College Verse. Cho- 

Cap and Gown sen by Joseph LeRoy Har- 
rison. 1 vol . square 16mo, white and gold orna- 
mental binding, gilt top or gilt edges, $1.25. 

The above book, although one of the daintiest and 
most artistic publications which has yet been issued, 
issomething more than an ornament. It has a dis- 
tinct literary flavor and includes the best verse which 
has appeared in the leading college journals. 

“Arelief to the reader weary with distilling tears 
from the alembic of the contemporaneous muse will 
be furnished by ‘Cap and Gown.’ Happy, careless, 
witty, everything but artificial or doleful are its 
moods.”—The Chautauquan. 

“A volume which is full of happy and exuberant 
youth.”—Christian Register. 


Poems for Lovers, 
Out of the Heart. Young and Old. Se- 


lected by John White Chadwick and Annie Hatha 
way Chadwick. $1.25. 

From Queens’ Garden, Selected ms 
ite BRP BE cf 2S CEI of Mrs. Brown- 
ing, Jean Ingelow, Adelaide Proctor, and others. 
Edited by Rose Porter. 1.25. 


j Poems of the mountains 
The Two Voices. and the sea, Edited by 


~ John White Chadwick. $1.25. 
All in white cloth binding, with fancy paper sides, 
gilt edges. 
i Selected poems made 
Robert Browning. with his sanction and 
approval. With eight exquisite photogravure il- 
lustrations. $1.50. 


Selected ms made by 
Mrs. Browning. her husband, Raber: 


~ Browning. With eight exquisite photogravure 
illustrations. $1.50. 
Sesa ili Three lectures’ by 
me and Lilies. John Ruskin, with four 
photogravure portraits. $1.50. 


The Sketch Book. Wyte “thioge 











vure illustrations, including a portrait of the au- 

thor. 1 vol, 16mo, white and gold ornamental 

binding, gilt top. $1.50. 

For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent post-paid 
by the publishers on receipt of the price. 





THE ENGLISHMAN 
AT HOME: 


His Responsibilities and Privileges. 


By Epwarp Porritt, formerly London Editor of the 
Manchester Examiner, 


The author's aim has been to make the book not 
only of use and interest to students of ciyics and of 
English history and contemporary politics, but also 
of value to American visitors to England and to 
readers of English news in the American press. His 
accuracy and carefulness of statement may be sub- 
jected to the most critical test. The style is good 
and entertaining. The book cannot fail to be a wel- 
come addition to every library. One volume. Cloth, 
12mo, xiv+379 pp. Appendices, Index. $1 75. 

*No one ged book has been easily procurable 
which briefly and simply has told how the English- 
man is governed and what are his responsibilities 
and privileges. Mr. Porritt has endeavored to sup- 
ply this sort of book, and has succeeded admirably. 

e has told about everything an American needs to 
know, and has told it according to a method which 
leaves hardly anything to be desired.”—New York 
Times. 

‘*A valuable book, and one that ought to be read 
by all who seek to be well informed.”—Chicago 
Times. 

“A highly welcome volume.”—Philadelphia Press. 

“Of rare interest and great value.*’—Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 

‘*A better account of the working institutions of 
England than is elsewhere accessible to American 
readers.*’—Boston Herald. 

‘* A very useful and instructive book.”"—The Bea- 
con, 





For sale by ali booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the 
publishers, on receipt of price. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, 
New York, 46 East rgth St. 
Boston, roo Purchase St, 
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FRENCH TAUGHT 
MAGILL’S READING FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
MAGILL’S MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS. 


Vol. 1. FRANCISQUE SARCEY. 


Vol.2 MADAME DeWITT (née Guizot). 
By EDWARD H. MAGILL, A.M., 


HIGH-GRADE TEXT-BOOKS. 


DELIGHTFULLY. 


Vol. 3. ANATOLE FRANCE 
LL.D., 


Ex-President of and Professor of French in Swarthmore College. 


Notr.—These books teach to read Fre nch rapidly. 
Dr. Magill in the class-room 
thors, with portraits, biographies, and annotations 
has been secured 


The Grammar follows methods used successfully by 


The Authors’ Series contains the best stories of the best living French au 
In each case the author's consent to the publication 
The books are all ne satly and substantially bound in cloth 


BROOKS’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


Brooks's Standard Arithmetics, 
Brooks's Union Arithmeties. 
Brooks's Higher Arithmetics. 
Brooks’s Elementary Algebra 


Superintendent of 


NOTE. 
books in the school-reom. 
For 


prices and 


Brooks's Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry 
Brooks's Plain and Solid Geometry 

Brooks's Plain and Spherical Trigonometr y 
Brooks's Philosophy of Arithmetic. 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., 
Philadelphia Schools. 


Brook's Mathematical Series has the unanimous endorsement of all teachers who have used the 
These books stand the test of use 


Ph.D. 


other particulars, addres 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 614 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
JUST PUBLISHED . 


COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY 


FRENCH GRASIMAR 


BY CHARLES P. DU CROQUET. 


12mo, Cloth, Half Leather, 284 pages, $1.25. 


Contes de Balzac. Edited with introduction and 
notes, by George McLean Harper, Ph.D, Assistant 
Professor of French in Princeton University, and 
Louis Eugene Livingood, A.B., formerly instructor 
in French and German in Princeton University. 
12mo, cloth, 221 pages, $1.00. The stories selected 


are representative both of Balzac’s style and of the | 


scope of La Ccmedie Humaine. 


Short Selections for Translating English into 
French By Paul Bercy, B.L ,L.D., author of 
“ Livre des Enfants,” “ Le Francats Pr: atique," "* Le 
Langue Francaise,” etc., etc. 12mo, clotb, 75 ce Fos 
These selections are so arranged that the study is 
progressive, and each exercise is succeeded by ex 
planatory and grammatical notes. At the end of the 
volume are a few examination papers bearing upon 
the subject, and used recently at various colleges 


| Conjugation of the Latin Verb. 


| 


Introduction Price, $1 00. 


Le Francais par la Conversation. By Chas FP. Du 
Croquet, author of “College Preparatory French 
Grammar,” etc. 12mo, cloth. 186 paves, 30 fllus 


trations, $1.00. This work will be found of great 
help towards enabling the student to converse flu 
entivin French. Attheend of the volume ts a col 
lection of familiar French songs arranged to music 


The Table Game Part 1. By Helene J. Rot! 
Price, 75 cents. This French game is published for 
the object of familiarizing puptis with the names of 
everything that is placed on the dining room table 

Conjugation of the French Verb. A blank arranye:! 
in tablets of fifty, for the use of students. Price per 
tablet, 30 cents. 

A blank arranged 

in tablets of fifty, for the use of students. Price per 

tablet, 20 cents. 


¢ ‘omple te ¢ ‘atalogue and list of other nei publications on applic ation 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


Study Nature—Old and Young. 


The Best Books—and Always Good 


American Wild Flowers. By Prof. Geo. L. Goodale. 
of the finest colored plates make 
every one. 
$25.00. 

Ferns of North 
University. 
species. 


ol 
it invaluable to 
Just as complete as original edition at 
4to, cloth, $7.5 
America. By Prof. D.C. Eaton, of Yale 
S1 perfect colored plates, of all known 
jut few sets remain and no more can be 
offered (scarce). 2 vols., 4to, cloth, net $40.00, 
Life on the Seashore. By J. H. Emerson. A perfect 
manual, with illustrations, of our interesting ma 
rine life. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Spiders: Their Structure and Habits. By J. H. Emer 
son. The best book, explaining the life of all Spi 
ders. Finely illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.5 


Sea Mosses. By A. B. Hervey. With 20 colored plates 


The only book on our beautiful marine alge. 12mo, 
cloth, $3.50. 
Birds’ Nesting. By Ernest Ingersoll. Illustrated and 


describing all the nests: how to 
their builders. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


study them and 


OTHER GOOD BOOKS. 


Butterflies of New England, 235 ficures, $7.00. Manu 
al of Mosses of North America, 6 plates, $4.00. Hand 
book of Invertebrate Zodlogy, illustrated, 83 3.00 
Methods in Microsc opical Anatomy and Empryok Y. 
illustrated, $3.00. The Naturalists’ Assistant, 81.5 

hren’s Guide to Microscope in Botany, $5.00. ier: 

nard’s Taxidermy, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. . 

Book list for Naturalists on request. 

*,* Any book postpaid on receipt of price, or sold by 


all ‘bookselle rs in the United States. 


BRADLEE WHIDDEN. Putlisher & Bookseller 
18 Arch St., Boston, Mass. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given. All makes balf-price 
shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging a spe 
cialty. Montbly payments. 352-page cat. free 

YPEWRITER ; 45 Liberty Street, New York 
HEADQUARTERS, } 186 Monroe Street, Chicago 





( om and 853 Sixth Av wd ) 





| George Routledge & Sons, Ltd. 
York. The International News Company; 


| Western 





New York. 
Pall Mall Magazine 


(48th Street.) 


MAY NUMBER 
Edited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, “P., 
and SIR DOUGLAS STRAIGHT, 
Price, 25 cents. 
Amongst the many contributions from the most 


eminent writers of the be found Stories 


Articles, and Poems by 


day will 
the following 


FRANK R. Stocktos, GroRGe MEREDITH, GENERA 
Viscoust WoLseLgy, S. R. CRocKETT, Pati VER 
LAINE. REGINALD Bityt, W. E. Norris, Mrs. W. kK 
CLIFFORD, EDMUND Gosse, and I. ZaNowiit. 


leading art 
page plates 


Profusely illustrated throughout by 
ists in black and white. Several full 


Tae oy 


For artistic get up and all-round ercellence the 
Pall Mall Magazine now bears the 


>> 


t=" A new volume commences with this number. 


Editorial Offices, 1S Charing Cross Road, London 
W.c. Publishing Offices—London, George Routledge & 
Sona, Ltd.. Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E. C.; Manchester 
16 Jackson's Row ew 
Toronto, 
The Toronto News Company; The Montreal 
News Company 


Montreal, 


THE W. T. KEENER CO., 


MEDICAL AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
No, 06 Washington Street, Chicago, IIL. 


Agents for Gould's lllustrat Unabridged 
Dictionary of the Medical and Biological Sciences 

Catalogues, and announcements of New Books sent 
gratis to any address upon application. 








Vil 


BIBL lOGRAPHICA. 





{ Magazine of Bibliegra ( 
pleted in Tx ies trly 2art 

Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons beg to a 
nounce that they will issue in America a Qua 
terly Magazine of Bibliography in its Histor: 
caland Artistic Aspects, to be published im 
London by Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trab 
ner & Co. It will comprise a s s of papers 
by writers of authority n Various points of 
book-lore which are of interest at the present 
day, and which require special treatment with 
out being of sufficient importance to be mack 
the subject of separate works. The mayasir 
will be printed on hand-made paper, larg: 
2rial octave, and the price to subscribers w 
~ $8.00 nef per annum for four numbers The 
edition for England and America will be net 
tical in imprint and all other particulars 
only by subscription; and subscriptions tak 
only for the complete work of twelve parts 


pave able in three annual pAVinents of Nee u 
Inadvance. Detaile 1 prospe TUSeS 1 ! 
on application 


A COPY of CELSUS I! | 


BRAR\ f GROLIER \\ \ 
Kit Hi} 

CHRI STINA SWEDEN Hib k 
BOOKS rt \} } \ 
RAOUL LEFEVRI +) RI 
CUETI s HIS TOLRKES 

ROY | HL. OskKAR Son 
NAMES NO) ~ Rok KS 
ANDREW LAN 
Phe ACCIPIES WO c | 
t’ : 
La BIBLIOPHILII MODERN] 
() \ \ ANN 
iHOINAN'S s RELIEURS 
FRANCAIS Miss | AUN 
The STATIONERS S1OyN 
t TRINITY BE. ¢ v1) 
| BOOKS f HOURS ot GEO] 
FROY TORY \ \\ | 
AR 
NOTICES 1) Krist 


Italian Printers’ Marks > Mi 


ross ~ | t ’ . Stewe 

> I ‘ 

\ Sper ial feature t Magazine will be 
the admission of art s in French as well as 
Englist The Publis s have already secured 
the cooperation of M. Octav lL zann M 
Henri Berald ind Mile. Pellechet, and = ar 
rangements are being made wit ther for 
eign writers and specialists 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


) 


k 
a ry 


x \ vj j | 


, cloth, 200 pp., with 
rous Illustrations 


NeW Roads and Road Laws 


IN THE 


UNITED STATES. 


nulne 


By ROY STONE, 
Vice-President National Leaque for Good Roada, 
ind U.S. Special Agent and Engineer for Road 
fy eye frre f f Aqriculture 


General Stone _ enjoyed unequalled oppor- 
tunities for obtaining information on this sub- 
ject, and the book is replete with valuable prac- 
tical suggestions, both as to road legislation 
and road construction. Its record of actual 
progress gives hope of an early realization of 
the benefits of good roads throughout the coun- 
try 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 





2; Murraya Streets, New Y: 


ind 27 Warren 
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WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


S.C. Griggs & Company. 





The Union Pacific Railway : 


A Study in Railway Politics, History, and Economics. 
By Joun P. Davis. 1 Vol, 8vo, with maps. Price 
$2.00. 

The New York World says: “ Has the fascination of a 
novel. The treatment is a full, clear, and practical pre- 
sentation of the origin, development, and present sta- 
tus of the Pacific railroads. The information contained 
in this volume has never before been gathered together 
in any form or shape. Should be in every public libra- 


Henry C. Adams, Ph.D., Professor of Political oo | 
and Finance, University of Michigan, says: “I rega 
this book as one of the most valuable of recent contri- 
butions to the bibliography of railways. It is of interest 
to the historian, the economist, and the statesman.” 


The Secret of Character Building. 
By Joun B. De Motte, A.M., Ph.D. 1 volume. Finely 
illustrated, Price $1.00, 

“It is a thoughtful book and suggests a momentous 
fact in the building of human character.”—Lutheran 
Observer, Philadelvhia, Pa. 

“In eagqentivences and high moral impulre this little 


monograph is worth a dozen volumes of ones peree- 
pay to most men.”—Church Standard, Philadeiphia, 
a. 


Bulls and Blunders. 
Edited by MARSHALL BRowN. One volume. 308 pp. 

Cloth. Price $1.00. 

“ A larger and more varied collection of humorous 
sayings cannot be found in any book of similar size. 
The author has done bis work well, and there are but 
few paragraphs in the entire collection that do not con- 
tain yoo to be te by any one ‘who hath 
mutic in his soul.’ It is a good book to drive away the 
blues,”—The American Journal of Politics, New York. 


A Syllabus of Ethics. 


By WiLuraM M. Bryant, M.A., authorof “ World Energy 
and Its Self-Conservation,” Instructor in Mental and 
Moral Philosophy, St. Louis Normal and High School. 
Paper, 25 cents. 


The work omits minor details and emphasizes r - 
nized fundamental principles with reference to their 
practical application. A selected list of reference books 
at the close of the work, with an outline of what ts 
taught in each, will prove helpful to all who wish to en- 
ter upon an extended study of ethics. 


A Syllabus of Psychology. 


By WILuiaAM M. BRYANT. Paper. Second edition. Price, 
25 cents. 
“It presents a systematic bird's-eye view of the sub 
ject, whose value cannot be overstated.”—The Inde- 
pendent, New York. 


Eternity. 


A thread in the weaving of alife. By WILLIAM M. Bry- 
ANT. Paper, 40 pages, price 25 cents. 
“One cannot read this clear, devout, and tens 
exposition without receiving a good deal of helpful 
suggestion.”—New York Evangelist. 


Ethics and the New Education. 
By WrLuiaM M. Bryant. Paper, 25 cents. 


“In this work are two studies of masterly power and 
remarkable interest, Shakespeare’s ‘The Tempest’ and 
Hugo’s ‘Les Miserables.’ ney are profound ethical 
studies, and strongly illustrate the New Education.”’— 
Boston Home Journal. 


The Youth of Frederick the Great. 
By Ernest LAVISSE, Professor at the Sorbonne, Paris. 

Translated from the French by Mary Bushnell Cole- 

man. 4¢2 pages. Cloth, $2.00. 

“No mere novel can surpass the attractions of this 


narrative, which delights as it instructs, and informs as 
it entertains.”—Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 


England and Its Rulers. 


A Concise Compendium of the History of England and 
Its People. By H. Pomeroy BREWSTER and GEORGE 
H. HUMPHREY. 1 vol., 350 pages, cloth. Price, $1.50. 
“ A clear, concise, and admirably arranged work—a 

book for the py | man and valuable for scholars and 

those in literary life. The arrangement is admirable, 
enabling tne reader to immediately find any desired 
fact. The numerous tables also make it specially valua 
ble for students and those whose time is limited. It is 
a book needed in almost all private libraries.”—The 
Arena, Boston. 


Sold by Booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by the publishers, 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO., 


262 and 264 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 








Warne’s Library of Natural History. 


Published Monthly. Price 50 Cents. 








ESSRS. FREDERICK WARNE & CO. wistine "that on 


May 1 they will commence the issue of a new monthly serial under the above title, of 
which the first instalments will compose 


The Royal Natural History. 


Edited by Mr. RicHarD LYDEKKER,B.A., F.G.S., F.Z.S., joint author of ‘‘An Introduction to 
the Study of Mammals,” etc. The Preface by P. L. Sclater, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S., Secretary of 
the Zodlogical Society of London. 

In WaRNE’s RoyAL NATURAL HISTORY the animals of sport for the first time secure the 
space to which their importance entitles them; their geographical distribution, as well as the 
kind of country they inhabit and the modes in which they are hunted, receive due mention, 
and, wherever possible, measurements are given, not only of the animals themselves, but of 
their horns and antlers, and other trophies of the chase. In the other sections of the work simi- 
lar care has been taken with these interesting details, and the text throughout is as fully descrip- 
tive of habits and haunts and modes of capture as of structural features and distinctive pecu- 
liarities. A large proportion of the work is devoted to the Mammalian class, as being of the 
first importance. The Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, and Invertebrata will also receive exhaustive 
attention at the hands of eminent specialists. The Pictorial Element will be particularly valua- 
ble and attractive. Some 1,600 full-page and other Illustrations (as well as two colored plates 
in each number), will be comprised in the work when finished. 

This portion of the ‘Library of Natural History” will occupy 36 monthly numbers, and 
will be published at 50 cents a month. Subscriptions, payable in advance, $5.50 per annum, 
or the 36 numbers for $15.00, mail free. 


*.* We have nearly ready a complete and superb 16-page prospectus, which will be supplied on 
application. 





Subscriptions can be placed with any bookseller, or forwarded direct to the Publishers, 


F. WARNE & CO., 3 Cooper Union, New York City. 
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New York. 
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History of Dartmouth College 


AND THE TOWN OF HANOVER, N. H., by FREDE- 
RICK CHASE. Vol. I. to the outbreak of the college 
controversy. Large 8vo, cloth, $3.50 net; postage 
24 cents. Sent on receipt of price wy 

JOHN K. LORD, Hanover, N. H. ile 


PAPER BY THE POUND and envelopes. Greater quan- RANSLA TIONS. — Fustin, Cornelius 
tity, lower price than by quire. > all grades, Nepos, Eutropius, Juvenal, Persius, Sulspicia, Lu- 
rices marked, on ye of 10c. WM. R. JENKINS, ~ cilius Secundus, Livy. 
ne stationery, 851-53 Sixth Ave. (48th St.) N. Y. PRATT, 6th Ave. and 12th St., N, Y, 
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Tours. 


EUROPEAN PARTIES 


Under the management of 


Mrs. M. D. FRAZAR, 


70 and 71 Globe Building, Boston, Mass. 


Tour of 87 Gare, $550; tour of 60 days, $875. To sail 
from Boston by the fine steamship “ Gallia,” Cunard 
Line, June 23. 

National Press Tour, 47 days. $250; Lawyers’ Tour, 
47 days, $250; Physicians’ Tour, 47 days, $300. To sail 
from New York by the “ Spaarndam,” Commodore ship 
of the Royal Netherlands Mail Line, July 7. 

= Al ONCE for circulars ane reference. 


‘Tyrolean Tours. 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 


1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
Centre for Coaching Trips 
and Excursions of all kinds. 


HOTEL TIROL. 

Open all the year. CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences; superior cui 
sine. Reduced rates in winter. Eminent medical care 
if desired. Unusual educational advantages on mode 
rate terms. EXCURSIONS ASPECIALTY. Best refer 
ences. Ullustrated pamphlets sent on application. 


E UROPEAN EXCURSIONS. 
_¢ Mr. A. E. WINSHIP has arranged with HENRY GAZE 
& Sons for the best possible service for teachers and 
others at the least possible price. The prices for the 
four excursions range from $190 upwards. Send for 
circular. Address A. E. WINSHIP, 

8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


ny TSS MORGAN, W "HO HA S ¢ ‘HAP E- 

roned vacation parties to Europe, would like this 
summer to take a few young ladies for a year of study 
and travel. Address Miss MorGaAN, Prin. Young Ladies’ 
School, Portsmouth, N. H 


TOURS TO EUROPE. — 


Send for a ~~ to Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam Ave 
Brooklyn, N. Y. $320 upwards: all expen<es. Sailing 
June, July. FALL TOUR TO HOLY LAND. 


Vv TSS ISABEL F. HAPGOOD, A 
translator from the Russian, andacquainted with 

all the European languages, will take a party abroad 

Sd the summer on June 2. Address Miss HapGoop, 33 
East 21st St., _e York C ity. 


LADY E. XP ERIEN CED IN E ¢ ‘RO- 
pean travel will take asmall party abroad in June. 
For circular, address 
Miss Dame, 111 Green Street, 
synn, Mass. 


EUROPE Nearly Two Months’ Travel for $270. 
= Four-in- hand Coaching Parties through 
through England. ete. Fall Holy-Land Tours. 
THE THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST CO. 
151 2C hestnut St., Philadelphia. 


EUROPE Fereonally conducted parties through 

Europe. Fifth Season. Special advan 
tages. For Itineraries, with fu'l particulars, address 
Mrs. M. A. C ROSLEY, Springfie ‘ld, Mass. 


RITISH ISLES.—A Pilgrimage to the 

gece places of historic and literary ‘interest in 

the British Isles. Address Miss Mary R Capy (third 
trip to Europe), 35 Church Street, North Adams, Mass. 

[TALY, CENTRAL EUROPE, G@PAIN. 
SIXTH SEASON. For itinerary address Mr.E (¢ 





























KIMBALL, 56 Summer Street, Boston, , Mass. 


Siasconset, Nantucket, 


TO LET for season, FURNISHED COTTAGES: “ Nonan 
tum,”’ 7 chambers, parlor, ha!l, dining-room, kitchen, 
store-room, $250: “ Bluff,” 6 chambers, parlor, dining 
room, kitchen, $225. One-half payable on engage 
ment, balance Aug. 1. Address 

D. A. WALKER, University of Chicago, nell 








Letts, We buy and sell bills of exchange on 
and make Cable Transfers of money to 
of Europe, Australia, and the West Indies; 
also make collections and issue Com 

Credit. 


mercial and Travellers’ Credits, availa 
ble in all parts of the world. 
Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET. NEW YORK. 
A SUMMER RESIDENCE to be Let at 


~~ Buzzard’s Bay. 


Address Box 5129, Boston P. O 


COTTAGE AT MT. DESERT, 


For rent 1894. Twelve room cottage, near the shore 
Excellent location; sanitary plumbing; grand ocean 
and mountain views; new and convenient 
Apply to M. TIBBECTS, 
Seal Harbor, Mt. Desert, Me. 





The Nation. 
UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


of Ancient and Modern 
Works of Art, reproduc- 
tions of famous paintings, 
sculpture.and architecture, 
with views from all parts 
of the world. Send 15 cents 
for catalogues of 14,000 
subjects. List of World's 
Fair Views and Art at the 
Fair now ready. 

Lantern slides made to order from any of our 
subjects. Photograph Mounting in Albums or 
on cards a specialty. Albums supplied. 


Soule Photograph Co., 334 Wash'n St., Boston. 
Principal Agence ies : New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 31 


W. 23d St.; Chicago, M. O’Brien & Son, 208 Wabash Ave. 
Philadelphia, J.E. Mec lees & Co., 1417 Chestnut St. 


) 








> Foreign 
} Photographs. 


DIRECT IMPORTATIONS 
Catalogue ten thousand subjects, 10c 


C. H. DUNTON & CO., 


136 Boylston St., Boston. 





DAVID G. FRANCIS, 
12 East FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YoORK 
(West of Union Square), 


DEALER in VALUABLE OLD and NEW 


> — 
BOOKS. 
Priced Catalogues issued from time to time 
Sent gratis to any address. 


r » _ fe ) Bie 1 
MAYER & MULLER. Booksellers, 
51 Markgrafenst., Berlin (Germany). 
Direct supply, at best terms, of GERMAN NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS, PAMPHLETS. and PERIOD! 
CALS in any department of Learning and Literature 
Cheapest and most inexpensive opportunity for Libra 
ries, Professors, and Students. Best references. 


To Litrarians, Book-Lovers, and Booksellers. 


Our NEW CATATOGUE of RARE and CHOICE BOOKS, 
comprising works on architecture, biography. belles 
lettres, the drama, first editions, Shakespeariana, rare 
French Books, works of art, ete., etc., will be sent, post 
paid, upon request. 
S23 Attention is called to this valuable collection 
BRENTANO’S, 
31 Union wet iare, New York. 





American ‘Magazines, Newspapers, ans Jou urnals 
Our price-list has been exhausted. The new one will 

not be ready until January 1. Send us your list for 

1894 and we will quote you prices. New list will be 

sent when ready. Our prices are the cheapest. Men 

tion Nation. 

AMERICAN PRINTING AND NEWS COMPANY. 

1111 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA 


MEYER BROS. & CO., 


13 WEST 24TH ST., NEAR BROADWAY, 
LARGEST SELECTION OF FRENCH BOOKS. 
Importers and Publishers of French Books. Sole 
agents for A. Lemerre, Paris Catalogues mailed on ce 
mand. New booxs received from Paris 3 times a week 
Bindings, Rare Books, Etchings, Prints, Photos, ete 
Special importations to order 


JAMES THIN, 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER, 


55, South Bridge, Edinburgh, Scotland, 

Will be pleased to send his CATALOGUES of 
Standard and Useful Books in all Departments 
Literature, selected from his great stock of 20,0 
Volumes, post free on application 


RARE  PRINTS—AUTOGRAPHS 


BOOKS Catalogues Issued Continually. 
~~. W.E. Bexuamiy, 22 FE. 16th St. New York 





Be TED—ENECUTORS ana 
> ot rartes or small parcels of books t 
dispose of h purchasers at full value by ad 
dressing F_P. Hararer. 1+ East isth st 


- ° > , Subscriptions to foreign peri 
le Orélon Books. odicals, Tauchnitz British au 
» thors. Catalogues on appli 

eation. CakRL ScHOENHOF, 23 School St, Boston. 
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B. WESTERMANN & CO., 


(LEMCKE & BUECHNER) 


BooKsSELLERS AND IMPORTERS 





School and College Text Books Dictionaries, a 


Grammars of Ancient and Modern Languages 


FLUGEL'S Great German and English Dict ‘ 
ry. 3 vols. Special terms for intnxluct 

Thieme-Preusser, Koehler, and other (i 
French, English, Italian Dictionaries 

Teubner and Tauchnitz Greek and Latin Texts 





Mail-orders for Books, Foreggn or Domest 


ceive immediate attention 


LONDON PARIS LEIPZIG NEW YORK 


~~ y wr ” 

GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 

Importer of Books and Periodicals, 
S10 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

Large stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare and 
scarce, and sets of Periodicals 

Subscriptions to Pertodicals for 1S¥4 Bow recet vet 

Lowest rates, quick delivery. 

Send for Catalogue 

BRANCHES 

London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C 

Paris: 76 Rue de Rennes 

Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse 


JAMES G. BLAINE. 


We have just secured a «mall quantity of James 0 
Blaine’s ‘Twenty Years in ¢ Congr a The work ts ow 
plete in two royal octavo volumes of about TOO pages 
each, printed from new electroty pe plates on super 
book ps Aper bound in fine : mustin . marble 
edges. : ublished by Henry t 
wich, Conn. Original price, 87.50. Our price for the 
two volumes, $3.50. Mention the Vation 


Leary’s Old Bookstore, 


No. go Seuth Ninth St 





First Store below Market St PHILADELPHIA 
If vou i NCH BOOKS, 

Books, N ; WILLIAM R. 

JENKINS, /'» sorter, S51 


ind 853 SIXTH AVE NUE (48th Street) 
NEW YORK. 


F.W. CHRISTERN, 
DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc'rs), 
24 Fifth Ave.. between 28th and 29th Sts. New York 
Importers « f Foreign Books: Agenta for the leading 


Paris Publishers, Tau nn ta’s Rritish Au Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catak 





cues of stock mailed 
demand. A large assortment always on hand, and 
new books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon a 
issued. 





AUTOGRAPHS 


New — - w 


RARE ads. Picking 
BOOKS ba See te ts P OR IR, \| TS. 
> buy and se 
Literary curios 
AMERICAN PRESS Co., Baltimore, Md. 


ORIGINAL AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
Of Famous People 
SEND FUR PRICE LISTS 
WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


KOEHLER, NEUMANN & CO., forse ine 


ers, 149A Tremont Street Boston, Mass. Subscriptions 
to Pertodicals Regular importations from Leipzig 
Parts, London, etc _Taue hnitz B ritish Authors, ete. 
ACK NUMBERS, VOLS ,AND SE T: 
if the Nation bought, sold, and exchanged by A. 8. 
CLARK. 34 Park Row, N.Y. Catalogue No. 38 ready. 


H.: nthe AMS, 195 WEST 10TH S7 


. dealer in Mazazines and other pertodicals 
Seta, vi Soaes or single numbers. 


B. ACK numbers and seta of all magazines. For 
i ‘@, state wants to Magazine EX: HsNGk, 
Schoharie, > 





x The Nation. 











CAN BE RELIED UPON. 


When you start out on a Columbia, 
you come home on it. 
The fact that it is impossible to ascertain 



















the quality of a bicycle by a casual examina- 


is worthy every parent’s ae: 
not only what they can eat, but 
what gives the most nourishment. 
No children are better, and most 






tion should be 2 sufficient reason for buying a 
-wheel with a reputation. 

There is no wheel that has been before the public so 
long, none that stands or ever stood so high, none so well 
guaranteed, none whose guarantee is so substantial and so are worse, 
liberally interpreted, none so safe to buy as a Columbia. lard-cook- 






















With Colambias listed at $125, few riders will be so unwise as to invest ia lower grade bicycles. If, how- ever, 

Catalogue free at our agencies, POPE MFG. COo., their food 

or mailed for two 2-cent stamps. Boston, New York, , Chicago, Hartford. — prepared y with the 
ee ciuainmaiaeanitidcinmasdliaidiiadhiaesadiiehinintesigabi ceeded ie health- 7 ful new 






gt ss WE WANT YOU TO TRY COTTOLEN E 
(G instead of lard, they can eat free- 
Y ly of the best food without danger 


SMOKING TOBACCO. to the digestive organs. You can 


All the talk in the world will not convince you so il ify thi i ial 

quickly as a trial that it is almost PERFECTION. We sar dine dl nan bie A _ 
will send on receipt of 10c. a sample to any of Cottolene. by all grocers, 

=, a. Prices of Golden Sceptre, 1 1b., Made only by 
= twas | $1.30; 34 1b., 40 cents, postage paid. Cata- The 


fl logu e free. 
SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St., N.Y. City, |. yore! 


The Library of American Literature | fre ‘Tox 


The Standard Reference Work on the literature of your country. 500,000 Volumes of American Writings 












culled down to 6,200 pages. Philadelphia, 
1,207 Best Authors represented by 2,671 Best Selections. oo 
Biography of each Author. Francisco. 





Sold on the Easy Payment Plan. A Year’s Credit. 
We trust and deliver the whole set free—upon small payment. 


To further assist your judgment, send for sample pages to 


WILLIAI EVARTS BENJAMIN, Publisher, 


22 EAST 16TH ST., NEW YORK, or 134-6 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 
AGENTS WANTED, 


M R Ss. P E A R _# UNEQUALLED IN 

















MY ARCTIC JOURNAL. TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
‘*We do not know which to admire the most, Mrs. r > , 
Peary’s delightfully entertaining story or the won- AND DURABILITY. 
derful pictures which are reproduced from her ca- Baltimore, New York 


mera.*’—Boston Herald. Price, $2.00 
CONTEMPORARY PUB. CO., 5 Beekman St., N. Y. 


"3% 
IVORY 


22 and 24E. Baltimore St. 148 5th Ave.,near 20th St. 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 
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@ home circle complete. This 
great Temperance Drink gives pleas- 
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ure and health to every member of tne R49 OOD pat yA F Uk (Hoy, 

family. A 25c. package mak - - 

lons. Be sure and gee the genuine fe ah 
Sold everywhere. Made only by. 
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